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DID SHE SET UP A STRAW MAN? 
EDITOR: 


In “Nostalgia For the Middle Ages” (July) Rose- 
mary Z. Lauer is guilty of the very unphilosophical 
error of setting up a straw man and then whacking 
the daylights out of it. 

The intemperate and generalized tone of the arti- 
cle, the absence of distinctions, the assumption of 
“typicality,” and the loaded terms she uses in de- 
scribing the teaching of philosophy in Catholic col- 
leges snap on a warning light after paragraph two. 

She calls philosophical teaching “indoctrination— 
the method of taking one proposition, one student’s 
head, and ramming the two together.” . . . This may 
be true in some colleges. Does it follow it is true 
in every college? 


. . » By implication, it would seem that she dis- 
counts the idea “that it is more important that a 
Catholic preserve his faith than that he be educated.” 
Is such an absurd distinction necessary? 


Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
Elma, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


Basically I am in sympathy with the position ex- 
pressed by Dr. Rosemary Z. Lauer in “Nostalgia 
For the Middle Ages.” There is certainly much room 
for improvement in the teaching of philosophy in our 
Catholic colleges. It is my opinion, however, that she 
has overstated her case. She seems to write from 
irritation, with the result that her sarcasm tends to 
stimulate the blood pressure rather than the intellect. 

For example, she accuses of implicit heresy those 
“defenders of the faith” (her quotes) who “suffer 
from the illusion that Catholic dogma rests so firmly 
upon the teaching of some particular scholastic 
philosopher that the faith stands or falls with his 
philosophy.” Theologians are inclined to use the 
word “heresy” carefully but Dr. Lauer would almost 
seem to condemn St. Pius X who wrote (in the Motu 
Proprio, “Doctoris Angelici”) : “Those which are the 
capital theses in the philosophy of St. Thomas are 
not to be considered as debatable one way or another, 
but as the foundation upon which all knowledge of 
natural and divine things is based. If such prin- 
ciples are removed or in any way impaired, it nec- 


essarily follows that students of sacred 
sciences will fail to perceive even the meaning 
of the words in which divinely revealed dog- 
mas are proposed by the Magisterium of the 
Church. We, therefore, desired that all 
teachers of philosophy and theology should be 
warned that if they deviated ao. much as a 
step, especially in metaphysics, from Aquinas, 
they exposed themselves to the greatest risk.” 
(my italics) 

Dr. Lauer then offers three possible founda- 
tions for the “illusions” of those who believe 
that Catholic doctrine rests on the teaching of 
“some particular scholastic philosopher”: (1) 
“a sublime ability to ignore the eleven or 
twelve centuries in which the Church managed 
to function splendidly without benefit of any 
elaborate philosophical system” to which it 
should hardly be necessary to say that the 
Church produced an “elaborate philosophical 
system” just as soon as the world and the 
Church’s position in the world demanded one; 
(2) “an ability to confuse Papal pronounce- 
ments that a given philosophy and faith are 
consonant, with Papal pronouncements on the 
content of that faith”—to which it can only be 
noted that the quoted statement of Pius X (as 
well as numerous other Papal statements) 
could not by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion be interpreted as declaring no more than 
that Thomistic metaphysics is consonant with 
the faith; (3) a “perhaps not too intelligent 
interpretation of religious Constitutions and 
Rules which direct the members of the order 
to teach ‘according to the mind’ of one of the 
order’s illustrious members.” ... Pius XI, 
addressing the entire Church (Studiorum Du- 
cem, 1923) said: “Let everyone hold inviolable 
the prescription of the Code of Canon Law that 
‘teachers shall treat the studies of philosophy 
and theology and train students therein ac- 
cording to the method, doctrine and principles 
of the Angelic Doctor, and religiously adhere 
thereto,’ and all should obey this regulation in 
such a manner that they can truly call St. 
Thomas their teacher.” 

Rev. Augustine Rock, O.P. 


Dubuque, lowa 


Ed.: The basic principles of Thomistic phi- 
losophy cannot be denied without serious reper- 
cussions both in theology and in other disci- 
plines. The problem, I feel, is rather that the 
teacher in the college classroom has to try to 
give more than a mere history of philosophy, 
yet the teacher’s time is limited, and philoso- 
phical maturity is within the grasp of only a 
few students. I doubt Dr. Lauer meant to raise 
a theological issue; her concern is with the 
practical problems facing the conscientious 
professor of philosophy in the classroom. 


Ill 


THE H-BOMB AND MORAL QUESTIONS 
EDITOR: 


. . “Conscience and the H-Bomb” (July) in- 
dicates you have abandoned the Christian ideal 
of love for rationalization about murder. 


Reader 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ed.: Father McReavy presented a case which 
should not be dismissed so breezily. The Chris- 
tian ideal of love is not an abstraction, nor can 
it be isolated from the other Christian virtues. 
To apply any general principle to a particular 
case one must have a right understanding of 
all the principles involved and then reason 
intelligently about the particular case. Some- 
times it is necessary to use force to protect the 
innocent. 


KEEP LATIN IN THE CLASSROOM 
EDITOR: 

I was very pleased with the article by Mr. 

Dwyer (June), and especially pleased to see the 
topic discussed: “How Dead is Latin?” 
. . . The real value of Latin is not that it 
is spoken here and now. Its real value is re- 
mote and deep-rooted. The teaching and study 
of it should be undertaken by those who intend 
to give and learn a complete view of Western 
Culture. For Catholics this is especially im- 
portant. Even among secular scholars a great 
emphasis is being placed on medieval scholar- 
ship today. They realize how they have failed 
to study European history prior to 1500 with 
the same thoroughness as post 1500. 


Paul Comber 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREATER INTEREST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


EDITOR: a 

You will probably find out from your reader 
survey that people today have a greater in- 
terest in world affairs. Hence, I think you owe 
it to your readers to go slow on academic and 
literary subjects, and give them the insights 
into the world situation, and the Catholic per- 
spective on current events, that they can’t get 
anyplace else... . 

Reader 
New York City, N. Y. 

Ed.: We will not disdain to treat “academic 
and literary subjects,” but we will try to fur- 
nish our readers with some “insights into the 
world situation.” In this issue see: “Why Fight 
the Arabs?” (p. 401), “Fanfani: Italy’s New 
Strong Man” (p. 406), “Dictators in Latin 
America” (p. 422), and “Is Diplomacy Out- 
moded?” (p. 434). Incidentally about 50% of 
the questionnaires we sent out have been re- 
turned already; we are in the process of tabu- 
lating and analyzing the results. 
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Why Fight the Arabs? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


_ ' * ’ .) ere 
Were the Americans “aggressors” in Lebanon? American public opinion 


seems to have given its blessing to the President’s decision to send Marines 
to the beleaguered country. We can detect, however, a trace of weary 
resignation in American public opinion. Most Americans seem to feel 
that they had no other choice but to approve, once the Marines had 
landed at Beirut. 

At the same time there is a general conviction that the Administration 
has been gravely at fault in allowing itself ‘o drift into a situation from 
which the only out was intervention. For years, we have had no Middle 
East policy. That has been as true of the present Administration as of 
the Truman regime. One moment, we would snarl at Nasser; the next, 
we would be eating out of his hand. ” 

Legally, we are in the clear in the Lebanon affair. The Marines ar- 
rived at Beirut in response to a rather frantic appeal from President 
Chamoun. In that respect the American venture was entirely different 
from the Anglo-French coup at Suez. In the latter case, the foreigners 
were not wanted and their aggression was bold, unblushing and flagrant, 
no matter how good their intentions might have been. The American 
Marines, on the contrary, were invited. They were not invaders. 


Ix this global war, however, it is not enough to be in the right. We have 
to appear to be in the right. For we are battling for the good will of neu- 
tral and uncommitted countries all over the world. Therefore, we have 
to appear to be on the side of the angels as well as actually being on the 
side of justice. Unfortunately, skillful Russian propaganda has cast us 
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in the role of imperialistic aggres- 
sors. The illiterate Arab does not 
appreciate the niceties of our posi- 
tion in international law, but he is 
acquainted with Western colonial 
land-grabs in the past and the Rus- 
sians have easily convinced him 
that this is just more of the same. 
To the Arab, the Marines appear to 
be imperialists, intervening to frus- 
trate a laudable revolution in Le- 
banon and, at the same time, warn- 
ing rebels in other Arab countries 
that they will be brutally crushed 
if they attempt to topple the feu- 
dalistic, pro-Western regimes in 


their respective countries. 


Mone important than the question 
of the legitimacy of our intervention 
in Lebanon is the question about 
the future. What are we going to 
do now? First, the U. S. has to in- 
form the world about our true role 
in the Middle East. We have a 
strong case but the Russians have 
none. It is they who have caused 
most of the trouble in that section. 
It would be a miserable confession 
of inferiority if we concede that the 
Russians can do a better propa- 
ganda job than the U. S. in inform- 
ing the world about the true facts 
concerning the Middle East. 
Secondly, it seems to me that the 
time has come for the U. S. to come 
to terms with pan-Arabism or what 
some call Arab nationalism. It is 
true that the Russians have a dirty 
hand in the witches’ brew in the 
Middle East but the main cause of 
the ferment there is Arab national- 
ism. The Arabs are on the march. 
They are becoming aware of the 
riches of their lands, their social 
inertia, their economic squalor and 
the power of vast masses of men 
united by a common religion and a 
common yearning for independence 
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and human decency. Colonialism 
has helped the Arabs in the past. 
It has raised their standard of liv- 
ing. But too often the helping hand 
was given with a very haughty and 
patronizing air as though such riff- 
raff ought to consider themselves 
honored to be receiving aid. At any 
rate, colonialism is a bitter memory 
for the Arabs and they want their 
governments to be independent of 
all foreign influence. 


Tue British say they have no ob- 
jection to Arab nationalism. They 
claim that they can continue to live 
with it and continue to have access 
to Middle East oil. It was Lawrence 
of Arabia who led the Arabs to 
throw off the Turkish yoke in 
World War I. But the British draw 
a distinction between Arab nation- 
alism and Arab imperialism. The 
latter they take to mean Nasser’s 
untiring efforts to start revolutions 
in Arab countries in order to annex 
those countries to the rapidly grow- 
ing United Arab Republic. They 
also see the fine Russian hand be- 
hind Nasser, supporting him with 
money, propaganda and arms. 

I have no doubt that Nasser hopes 
to become ruler of a vast Arab em- 
pire. Nor do I doubt that he has 
used trickery and chicanery and 
Russian money to accomplish his 
ends. To be realistic, however, we 
have to remember that intrigue is 
the climate of Middle East politics. 
And much of the intrigue is the re- 
sult of America’s hesitant policy in 
the section. I don’t think Nasser 
has any love for the Russians but 
he has been flirting with them, hop- 
ing to attract American aid. 

It is true that Nasserism has been 
hard at work in the doddering re- 
gimes of Araby. He was respon- 
sible to a large degree for the fall 
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of Faisal in Iraq. But should we 
have any great anxiety about prop- 
ping up the feudal regimes in the 
Middle East if they do not represent 
the people? These simultaneous 
revolutions in that sector do not 
indicate Nasser’s subversive’ inter- 
ference so much as the widespread 
discontent of Arabs everywhere. 


Tus political ferment in Araby 
is similar to the agitation that was 
rife in the American Colonies in 
1770. In the Colonies there were 
many outbursts of rebellion at the 
same time. No historian would say 
that John Adams was an imperial- 
ist because troubles were breaking 
out in New York at the same time 
as they broke out in Massachusetts. 
Likewise the Arabs today are rising 
up in one country after another. 
It is not surprising in view of their 
common culture, their common re- 
ligion and their longing for a way 
of life in which they can bring up 
their children in decency and dig- 
nity. 

It is true that Nasser stirs up 
trouble but the Arab world is look- 
ing for “trouble.” They are con- 
vinced that they must win their 
freedom. The whole Arab world is 
a vast sounding board. Someone 
has said that trouble in any part 
of the Moslem world “sets rever- 
berations rolling throughout the 
Islamic Crescent.” 

As I see it, we have no business 
fighting Nasser. If we work along 
with him, I believe he will cut his 
ties to Russia. For he is the living 
symbol of Arab nationalism and 
there is no earthly reason why 
America should attempt to frus- 
trate the irresistible development of 
a people who are finally coming into 
their own after centuries of squalor 
and semi-slavery. 
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The Status of the U.N. 


Near Beirut there is a solid mass 
of rock that contains nineteen in- 
scriptions in eight languages. For- 
eign soldiers and conquerors who 
passed here inscribed a record of 
their achievements. Three thousand 
years ago, Rameses II left his in- 
scription and the great Nebuchad- 
nezzar cut into the rock to boast 
that he had organized an expedition 
to Lebanon and “made the inhabi- 
tants of the Lebanon live in safety 
together. .. .” 

This chiseled rock bears testi- 
mony to the frequency as well as 
the futility of wars. Perhaps a 
Marine looked at it last month and 
wondered if wars will ever cease. 
Which brings us to the question of 
the U.N. How is it faring? Does it 
offer any real hope of world peace? 

The difficulty in getting answers 
to these questions is that most peo- 
ple have a blind spot where the 
U.N. is concerned. Either they are 
idealists who revere the U.N. or 
realists who loathe it. 


Wouen the U.N. was first formed, 
idealists regarded it as a giant step 
forward out of this mad world into 
the clouds of everlasting peace. 
They seemed to think some apocal- 
yptic change was about to come 
over human nature and that the 
U.N. would be responsible for the 
miracle. 

The foes of the U.N. took the 
idealists at their word and de- 
manded a miracle. Then they be- 
rated the world organization as 
utopian, visionary, unrealistic or 
perhaps just a useless debating so- 
ciety because it did not perform a 
miracle. 

Yet I think there are some of us 
who had more modest hopes for 
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the U.N. Not expecting too much, 
we were not disappointed. Know- 
ing human nature doesn’t change 
overnight, we expected the U.N. to 
have a long, hard pull. Its proce- 
dures were slow and cumbersome 
and the great powers had thrown a 
wrench into the machinery when 
they allowed Russia to have a veto 
in the Security Council. But many 
of us were like the Holy Father in 
his attitude which was one com- 
pounded of idealism and realism. 
In his talk in the summer of 1947, 
he said that after the disillusions 
and humiiiating experiences of the 
postwar period, no judicious mind 
should place more value than is just 
on the world tribunal. “But it is no 
less certain that no one who as a 
sacred obligation has assumed the 
fight for a worthy peace should re- 
nounce the use of this possibility, 
limited as it is, in order to prod the 
conscience of the world from so 
high and open a place, .. .” 

It is significant that a Gallup Poll 
in some thirteen countries revealed 
that the great majority of those 
quizzed said they approved of send- 
ing a U.N. force to Lebanon. I think 
the ordinary person today feels that 
the U.N, is the last hope for world 
peace. 


As we think of the long, sad his- 
tory of wars on this planet, we can- 
not expect men to become saints 


overnight. We are in a new age 
but with the same old human na- 
ture. So we don’t look to the U.N. 
for miracles. It is a human organi- 
zation composed of sinful men. But 
we do hope it will endure and that 
it will continue to make progress 
toward world peace. We cannot 
afford to be utopian about it but at 
the same time we dare not be cyni- 
cal about it. The future is too grim. 
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Catholic “Highbrows” and 
““Middle-brows” 


Suouns a Catholic scholar talk to 
Catholics who are not professional 
scholars? That is, should a Cath- 
olic scholar attempt to communi- 
cate the fruits of his research to 
those Catholics who represent a 
high level of education? Should a 
Catholic “highbrow” talk to a Cath- 
olic doctor, lawyer or teacher? 

This is a question | discussed at 
Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore on 
June 26. I was attending the Fourth 
Annual Institute of Philosophy di- 
rected by Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
under the title “Social Dimensions 
of the Disciplines.” Since then, the 
topic has continued to intrigue me, 
perhaps because of my experience 
as an editor. 

It seems to me there is very little 
communication between Catholic 
“highbrows” and “middle-brows” at 
least in Catholic magazines. The 
Catholic scholars do write in schol- 
arly Catholic magazines but our 
middle-brows are not reading those 
journals. Why is it that so few 
Catholic scholars publish in the 
popular magazines? Is it fear of 
the censor? Is it that they want to 
be let alone to get on with their 
work without being drawn into con- 
troversy? I confess I don’t know. 

Then too, the few who do write in 
the “middle-brow” Catholic maga- 
zines fail to write on the popular 
level. They use a technical language 
that sounds like jargon to the ordi- 
nary educated Catholic. I realize the. 
need of technical language for the 
sake of precision but I also realize 
the need of communication. A dex- 
terous writer can strike a happy 
medium between a scholarly dialect 
and good, informal English. Ronald 
Knox and Bertrand Russell are ex- 
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amples of scholars who can write 
on profound subjects without being 
academic. 


One of the faults of those writers 
who do submit MSS to mid-level 
Catholic magazines is that they fail 
to take off the cap and gown when 
they write. Their allusions are too 
technical for the average educated 
Catholic. They strive to write an 
objectively good article and the re- 
sult is that the article seems to have 
been written in a vacuum. Perhaps 
they fear that too great a concern 
for readers will pervert the purity 
of their thought and corrupt them 
into vulgarizers and journalists. 
But there is no such thing as an 
objectively good article. There is 
only the article that is good relative 
to this or that magazine. Effec- 
tive communication demands that 
the writer address himself not to 
men with an academic background 
but to the readers of a particular 
magazine who have their own preoc- 
cupations, limitations and attitudes. 
In short, it means that the Catholic 
scholar ought to use a good type of 
informal English that lies close to 
the rhythms of current speech. At 
times such a level of style may lack 
exactness and may have a flat flavor 
but at least it is understood. Let the 
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Catholic scholar reserve his archaic 
allusions, his abstruse reasoning, 
his professional shoptalk for the 
scholarly journals and disserta- 
tions. 

Of all men, the Catholic scholar 
cannot dare to hide in an ivory 
tower. He has a duty to the other 
members of the Mystical Body as 
well as a duty to truth. If he is con- 
vinced that he has discovered some- 
thing really worthwhile, he should 
not conceal it in the tower but share 
it with others. 


Waar Glen Olds said of the 
secular scholar (Saturday Review: 
June 21, 1958) applies with equal 
force to the Catholic scholar. He 
asserted that the man in the ivory 
tower works under the imperative 
to communicate. Formerly there 
was a moat between the scholar and 
the citizen. Now that moat has dis- 
appeared and the scholar knows he 
must communicate to the citizen 
the vision he has seen from the 
tower. “Only the bridge of under- 
standing remains to separate man 
from man. To cross this bridge is 
the final function and most delicate 
art of communication. For to do so 
is to turn communication into com- 
munity, the view from the tower 
into the remaking of men.” 


ae=e= 


Every day it seems to me more and more clear, that the profoundest 
truth can be expressed in the simplest and clearest language. That tech- 
nical, strange terms and obscurity are rather the work of a mind unfa- 
miliar or partially ignorant of the truth. Every truth, however profound, 
fully appropriated by the mind, can be made clear and simple, by analogy 
or comparison. This is fully shown by the example of our Lord’s preaching. 


—Letter from Rev. Isaac Hecker to Rev. Augustine Hewit regarding Hewit’s 
idea of writing an elementary work on philosophy, April 11, 1875. 














by EVA-MARIA. JUNG 


Tas President of the Italian Re- 
public, Giovanni Gronchi, has ap- 
pointed Amintore Fanfani as Prime 
Minister of the government. This 
was no great surprise in view of 
the elections of May 25 in which the 
Christian Democratic Party, with 
Fanfani as party secretary, came 
out the winner. The appointment, 
however, must have been a hard 
one for Gronchi as it was Fanfani 
who in 1955 opposed the nomina- 
tion of Gronchi to the Presidency. 
It was probably Fanfani that Gron- 
chi had in mind when he declared, 
at the 1954 party convention, that 
he would withdraw from the politi- 
cal scene if certain men forced their 
way to power “in a rather rough 
and doubtful way.” 

Rough—that is the estimate of 








FANFANI 


Italy’s New 
Strong Man 





Fanfani that is shared by most of 
those who have to deal with him. 
He is a strong man and it is cer- 
tainly true that this little broad- 
shouldered leader, who is almost as 
bald as Mussolini and has a clipped 


Hitler-like moustache, sometimes 
looks cold and dictatorial. Some 
accuse him of using Fascist tactics 
and ascribe to him Mussolini’s slo- 
gan “Believe, obey, fight!” The anti- 
clericals say that these three im- 
peratives now issue from the 
Church, as they once did from II 
Duce, and are echoed and re-echoed 
by Fanfani. 


|F view of the opposition of the 
anticlericals, it is not hard to un- 
derstand why “social clerical” is a 
label that foes have pinned on him. 
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It may be that he is a “clerical” 
but he is also social-minded, and 
these two characteristics do not al- 
ways go together in Italy. Fanfani 
represents the socially more pro- 
gressive Left-wing of the Christian 
Democratic Party. The long debated 
“agrarian reform” was mainly his 
work. His seven-year plan for 
housing is being carried through. 
He has advanced a pattern for 
school reform which, among other 
points, provides governmental sub- 
sidies for poor students, but this 
still awaits parliamentary approval. 

Another name sometimes applied 
to Fanfani is “integralist.” (Ed.: 
The word usually indicates a person 
who believes that we can safeguard 
the integrity of doctrine by having 
a horror of anything new.) Even a 
man like De Gasperi could not put 
up with the intransigence of such 
people as La Pira, Dossetti, Lazzati 
and Fanfani, who from 1946 to 1952 
shared common meals and some- 
times even a common life in Rome. 
They proclaimed their integralist 
tendencies in the magazine Cron- 
ache Sociali. De Gasperi gave them 
a piece of good advice: he told them 
to get married. 


Tas advice, however, was not nec- 
essary for Fanfani. He was already 
married at the time. Now he has 
seven children ranging in age from 
three years to sixteen. He leads a 
happy, middle-class family life in 
his apartment on the outskirts of 
Rome. It is said that he, the some- 
times irritable and rather demand- 
ing public official, is all sweetness 
and affability at home. He plays the 
piano and does some painting, the 
pastime that seems to be so popular 
with statesmen today. 

His origin is “petty bourgeois.” 
He comes from a little town of the 
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province of Arezzo in the Tuscan 
Apennines. As a young boy, he dis- 
tinguished himself at school by his 
intelligence and diligence, and in 
the youth movement by his militant 
Catholicism. In fact, he began his 
Catholic social career at the age of 
eleven. He studied economics at the 
Catholic University of Milan and 
there became a full professor when 
only twenty-eight years old. At the 
end of the war, he flew to Switzer- 
land and gave courses to interned 
Italians, composing for them, sig- 
nificantly enough, a commentary on 
St. Luke and Summula Sociale. 


Cuz to Rome to collaborate in 
the drawing-up of the Christian 
Democratic Party program, he 
founded with Dossetti the propa- 
ganda office of the party which was 
hopefully called SPES. The very 
first article of the new Italian Con- 
stitution derives from Fanfani: 
“Italy is a democratic republic 
founded on work.” He coined this 
definition to combat and confute 
the Communist proposal: “Italy is 
a democratic republic of workers.” 
So, by a seemingly harmless change 
in the wording, he avoided the 
class implication inherent in the 
Communist formula. 

There are certain statements 
made by Fanfani which both the 
Communists and the Fascists like 





Unfortunately overshadowed in the Amer- 
ican press by the Goldfine investigation and 
the crisis in the Middle East, the coming 
to power of Premier Fanfani’s government 
sworn in on July 2, was nevertheless one 
of the year’s most significant developments 
on the European scene. Eva-Maria Jung re- 
ceived a doctorate in history from the Uni- 
versity of Rome and has written articles for 
THe CatHoric Wort previously on the 
Second Congress of the Lay Apostolate and 
the now famed Liturgical Conference at 
Assisi in 1956. 
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to publicize. They read into them, 
according to their purposes, an ap- 
proval of the corporative system of 
Fascism, of the Fascist African pol- 
icy and of the supremacy of the 
white race. (Cf. The Beginning of 
the Capitalistic Spirit, A History of 
Work, History of Social Doctrines, 
Dialogues on the Poor, Person, 
Goods and Society and Catholicism 
and Protestantism in the Historic 
Formation of Capitalism which was 
translated into English as Cath- 
olicism, Protestantism and Capital- 
ism by Sheed and Ward in 1935 
and reprinted in 1955). Fanfani, 
however, was at no time a propa- 
gator of Fascism nor was he its 
victim. If there are seeming resem- 
blanees between his ideas and Fas- 
cism, one has to remember to make 
allowances for development in his 
political thought as he gradually 
matured through many personal 
experiences, as party secretary and 
deputy, as Minister of Agriculture, 
of Labor, of the Interior, and fin- 
ally as Prime Minister. 


W: must also recognize his moral 
integrity and his infinite capacity 
for work as well as his dedicated 
spirit. As Minister of Labor he was 
certainly the right man for the job. 
In offices in Italy, work usually be- 
gins at 9:00 a. M. and the execu- 
tives show up about 10:00 a. M. 
Immediately after his appointment 
as Prime Minister, Fanfani told his 
political secretary to arrive “un po’ 
presto” the following morning. 
(Presto means early, punctually, 
quickly.) The secretary appeared 
punctually at nine o’clock, only to 
find that the new Prime Minister 
had already finished half the work 
that was to be done. For Fanfani 
“un po’ presto” means being at your 
desk at seven o’clock. 
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The former professor of eco- 
nomics has a mania for statistics 
which drives his collaborators to 
despair. His interest in details even 
extends to concern about who in the 
office may use an official car. This 
certainly does not add to his popu- 
larity. In fact, Fanfani seems to 
have more enemies than friends. 
At a recent press conference it de- 
veloped that the foreign journalists, 
who normally sympathize with the 
liberal party, faced him with dis- 
trust and even hostility. But Fan- 
fani handled the situation in a mas- 
terly way. However, most people in 
Italy agree that the country has 
greater need of a diplomat with a 
strong hand rather than one with a 
smile, and they feel that Fanfani 
is the strong man. 


Tu year 1954 was crucial in his 
political development. In that year 
he was appointed Prime Minister 
for the first time, immediately after 
De Gasperi’s downfall. But Fan- 
fani’s government lasted only a 
few days. In that same year he was 
elected political secretary of the 
Christian Democrats, the post 
which De Gasperi had originally oc- 
cupied. Despite considerable dif- 
ferences in their temperament and 
outlook, De Gasperi must have seen 
in Fanfani his political and spir- 
itual successor. Only a few days be- 
fore his death, De Gasperi ad- 
dressed a letter (dated August 9, 
1954) to his “dear secretary gen- 
eral,” a letter which has become 
famous as De Gasperi’s political last 
will and testament. 

In the letter De Gasperi refers to 
the hostility that existed between 
the Ghibellines (the Imperial party) 
and the Guelphs (the Papal party). 
This ancient hositility between foes 
and friends of the Church continued 
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to divide Italy into two camps for 
long centuries until the foundation 
of the Christian Democratic Party 
(in 1919 under the title Partito 
Popolare Italiano), Even today that 
simmering feud threatens to break 
out from time to time between the 
clericals and the anticlericals and 
it was this fear that filled the last 
days of De Gasperi with apprehen- 
sion. “Let us bear in mind that we 
must not let ourselves be crushed 
by these traditional alternatives,” 
wrote De Gasperi. Then he added: 
“Thank you for the work that you 
are doing, in which I wish you the 
greatest success. Woe! if your ef- 
forts were to fail.” 


Oor of this warning from De Gas- 
peri, Fanfani fashioned his motto: 
“The efforts shall not fail!” And 
they did not fail. He dynamized the 
party and led it tenaciously, cal- 
culatingly and skillfully from local 
to regional and, finally, to wider 
national victories. Now at the age 
of fifty, Fanfani is ready and anx- 
ious to assume the role of De Gas- 
peri not only as party leader but 
as leader of the entire nation. He 
will combine the post of Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in himself. But unlike De 
Gasperi, who as a prudent and con- 
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vinced democrat governed in coali- 
tion with the four Center parties, 
Fanfani’s government will be “bi- 
colored.” His Christian Democrats 
will work together only with the 
Social Democrats. 

Fanfani’s government, therefore, 
will be a government with only one 
wing, the Left-wing, in line with the 
general tendency to the Left mani- 
fested in the last election. Although 
the Italian voters showed maturity 
in the orderly fashion and impres- 
sive numbers in which they went to 
the polls, they did not manage to 
overcome the old party divisions. 
The Right-wing of the Christian 
Democratic Party is dissatisfied 
and the parties of the Right refuse 
to collaborate, expecting that Fan- 
fani’s government will not fly very 
far on one wing. Thus he is defy- 
ing the very slogan he adopted in 
the last electoral campaign: “Prog- 
ress without adventure!” For his 
second attempt as Prime Minister 
will be a bold adventure in which he 
sets out convinced of his vocation 
as a Catholic statesman and aided 
by his self-assurance, will power 
and courage, 

If Fanfani succeeds in grasping 
the reins of government firmly, the 
nation will hear “un po’ presto!” as 
the order of the day. 





ART 

and the 
CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


“Raphael is probably one 
of the most dangerous heretics 
since the Church began . . .” 


by Gregory M. Smith, O.Carm. 


To judge by its conspicuous ab- 


sence from church, school and 
home, one might conclude that 
there is scarcely any relationship 
between art and the Christian life. 
Quite the opposite is the truth for 
art is,in fact,a necessary element of 
the Christian life. Where the Chris- 
tian life ebbs, art decays. Where art 
is decadent, the Christian life is apt 
to perish of malnutrition. 

When man was placed in a para- 
dise of pleasure, he was put there 
as an artist and craftsman to dress 
it and keep it for the glory of God. 
God made all things and He saw 
that they were good. Into the hands 
of man all things were given that he 
might take raw nature and crude 
creation, and by the work of his 
hands so fashion it, that it might 
give to God greater glory. Then the 
whole picture changed. Satan en- 


tered into a creature, led man to the 
Fall and assumed mastery of crea- 
tion. Satan possessed the earth. 
But God turned the tables and 
Satan, who conquered man, by the 
Son of Man was conquered. 


I, the mystery of the Incarnation 
we find the perfect example of the 
use of things material. The human 
nature of Jesus was an instrument, 
the instrument joined to His divin- 
ity for the glorification of God and 
the sanctification of things. In 
Christ all things were lifted up. In 
Him the song of creatures is a hymn 
of praise: “All ye works of the Lord . 
bless the Lord: praise and exalt 
Him above all forever.” 

Since, as Sacred Scripture and 
the Fathers teach, all things are 
made for God’s glory, a test of man’s 
religion in this material world is his 
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use of things material. For a Cath- 
olic the manner in which he uses 
matter well—to make good things 
—is an index to the depth of his 
Christian life. By his reverent use 
of the good things of God, he ad- 
vances the work of redemption, the 
restoration of all things in Christ. 


Brsre to our nature is its sacra- 
mentality, a principle God has 
taken for granted in our redemp- 
tion and sanctification. We are 
body and soul, matter and spirit. 
We grow in the Christian life by 
what we see with our eyes, by what 
we hear with our ears. Because it 
is a religion for men, Christianity 
is essentially sacramental. Christ 
Himself is the sacrament of God, 
the reflection of His glory, the 
image of His substance. St. Paul 
exclaims of Him: “Great is the mys- 
tery (sacramentum) of piety: Who 
was manifested in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the spirit, seen by angels, 
was preached among the nations, 
believed in the world, taken up in 
glory.” (I Tim. 3:16). 

The Church, Christ prolonged 
and made visible in our times, is 
herself the great sacrament. Into 
her hands have been given those 
signs and symbols which are the 
material realities Christ uses as His 
instruments of salvation. The sac- 
ramental Church references and 
makes holy use of those elements 
divinely chosen as effective signs: 
the water of regeneration, the oil 
of healing and consecration, the 
bread and wine of sacrifice and 
nourishment. She seeks to rededi- 
cate all matter by sacraments and 
sacramental blessings; she strives, 
as faithful spouse to her Lord, to 
free the universe from its diaboli- 
cal bonds so that untrammeled it 
may again praise our God. 
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Cumst is the image of God in the 
flesh. The Church is the extension 
and completion of Christ in time 
and space. Both are sacraments. 
But we are the Body of Christ, flesh 
of His flesh and bone of His bone. 
It is for us, therefore, to become, in 
our life and works, a sign and sym- 
bol and channel of that grace which 
will cause men and things to turn 
to their Head, Who is Christ. In all 
our life’s work we are to make 
fuller creation’s praise of God, lend- 
ing it our intelligence, giving it 
place in our reasonable service of 
the Lord, as often as we make 
proper use of wood or stone, word 
or song, oil or water, or any other 
thing. The Christian using things 
holily gives lips of praise to dumb 
creation. He gives reality to the 
vision of the poet Hopkins who saw 
that all things are “charged with 
love, are charged with God and if 
we know how to touch them, they 
give off sparks and take fire, yield 
drops and flow, ring and tell of 
him.” 


Tue world of things was made for 
the glory of God. This is a truth 
and a principle: on it we can base a 
fruitful Christian life. Things are 
thus set in order unto God. This is 
an order, however, that Satan de- 
spises and the world distorts. Hell’s 
master of confusion has forever 
seized upon things to pervert God’s 
good order, “wreathing nature as it 





Man on earth is an artist, a craftsman. 
The manner in which he uses material things 
is an index to the depth of his Christian 
life. We have been impoverished by the in- 
dustrial age in which we live, writes Father 
Gregory M. Smith, O.Carm., a retreat master, 
lecturer, and vocation director for the Car- 
melites in New York City. Father Smith had 
the unusual opportunity of attending the In- 
ternational Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at 
Assisi in 1956. 
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were and constricting it to his own 
purposes.” With him the world has 
conspired to teach us a mean and 
selfish use of things, a love of them 
for their own sakes; or, subtler and 
more insidious error, has taught us 
to despise things as tainted, filling 
no need for us, because we are men 
of spirit. 

Men today, as in the days when 
Jesus walked the earth, still have 
eyes, ears and calloused hands. To 
these men comes the invitation: 
“Taste and see, take and eat, with 
your ears, hear!” Hence, today, 
perhaps more than ever before, 
there is need for Chistian art, as 
well as for the sacraments of Christ. 
The artist is an apostle of the Chris- 
tian life with the mission to restore 
to God His stolen and fallen world, 
to give back to man his dominion 
over matter. The aim of Christian 
art is one with that of the Church: 
to glorify God by giving back to 
Him the praise of creation intelli- 
gently, skillfully, holily employed. 


es times, with their center and 
focus in man rather than God, have 
conditioned us for failure in the 


realm of Christian art. Our men- 
tality has been impoverished by the 
industrial age in which we live. 
Life passes before our gaze at a 
hopelessly confusing pace. The ten 
thousand images that impress 
themselves upon our consciousness 
day after day multiply their discor- 
dant ideas within us. Almost of 
necessity we must be content to live 
on the surface of things so as never 
really to see them. Our powers of 
concentration have been dissipated. 
We have come to resent anything 
that requires mental exertion. Our 
attention is enfeebled. Our enjoy- 
ment, therefore, is limited to the 
superficial and the shallow. Not 
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only are the contemplative powers 
of our souls thrown out of joint so 
that we cannot see things in the 
light of faith, but what suffers most 
in us is that intuitive life upon 
which both creation and apprecia- 
tion in the field of the arts wholly 
depends. The result is that for cen- 
turies we have reveled in photo- 
graphic banality and lush senti- 
mentalism that has passed for art. 

An art that is Christian speaks 
of the ineffable mysteries of God 
through the medium of things. It 
presents a challenge to the mind 
and heart to pierce beneath the 
surface of the material image to the 
mystery of the spirit. It is an in- 
tegraily human thing, Christian art. 
It is at once sensible and spiritual, 
spiritual in the sensible and by the 
sensible. It is a thing of the heart. 
It comes from the soul and speaks 
to the soul. If it does not speak to 
us, is it not because we have been 
fashioned by our heartless times, 
and are the products of the dehu- 
manization of our age? 


Tue Christian life is the life of 
faith by which men are drawn 
through things that are seen to the 
love of those that are unseen. 
Through flowing water we come to 
a life that is lived. By strong bread 
we are given hope for an eternal 
banquet. This is both the language 
of faith and the tongue of Christian 
art. While it reveals it also conceals, 
as by the veil, the mystery of God. 
It demands the effort of faith to see 
beneath the surface, to grasp the 
mystery as it has been grasped by 
the artist’s intuition. Water does 
not say everything of life, any more 
than oil says everything of strength. 

Speaking the same sacramental 
language, the artist cannot say 
everything. He stutters forth the 
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unutterable, he hints at the inef- 
fable, calling us to pierce through 
the bright cloud, with which he 
haloes things divine, to grasp infin- 
ite truth. 


Anr is the faithful handmaiden of 
the teaching Church. While it need 
not be the specific aim of every art- 
ist, the Christian artist in the serv- 
ice of the Church is urged by our 
Holy Father “to endeavor to edu- 
cate men’s hearts— so easily in- 
clined toward materialism—toward 
a kindness and a spiritual feeling.” 
“The function of art,” he tells us, 
“is, in fact, in breaking through the 
narrow and tortuous enclosure of 
the finite in which man is im- 
mersed while living here below and 
in providing a window on the in- 
finite for his hungry soul.” He sees 
the purpose of art in making things 
that will lift up and supernatural- 
ize our craven nature to center it in 
God. The artist in the Church has 
a pastoral mission, because “souls 
elevated, ennobled and prepared by 
art, are the better prepared to re- 
ceive religious truths, and that 
grace which is the life of God shared 
with the Christian.” 

Christian art, to deserve the 
name, must be true—theologically 
correct. The artist, the architect 
and designer as well as their pa- 
trons, cannot overlook the fact that, 
whereas edification is not their 
chief aim, they do teach. There- 
fore, just as we do not demand of 
the artist that he conform to our 
ideas of style, so the artist while 
preserving his autonomy, and fol- 
lowing his own creative impulse, 
must adapt his creative endeavor to 
the dignity and clarity of the truth 
he portrays. He is bound to be true 
to himself and to draw from his in- 
most being the appropriate image 
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that will be worthy of the reverence 
it must evoke in the faithful. Reli- 
gious art is rightly considered a 
minor branch of theology minister- 
ing to the truth of God. 


Tcaces of Christ are a case in 
point. The truth is that Christ is 
the Word made flesh. He is the 
God-Man. While He is totally hu- 
man, He is not exclusively human. 
The crucifix or statue that accents 
the human nature at the expense of 
the divinity of Him Who is the Holy 
One is simply heretical. On the 
other hand, Christ was a man’s 
Man. What can one say of the mil- 
lions of images of Christ in semi- 
naries and rectories, in convents, 
schools and homes, where He is 
portrayed with long, slender, lady- 
like hands, a soft downy beard and 
up-gazing eyes? This is certainly 
not the Incarnate Word. Such her- 
maphroditic portraits demean the 
Christ, Who is of God. They are 
positively untrue. Lying images, 
they can but do the work of the 
father of lies. 


} the sanctity canonized by 


the Church is heroic. Yet, if we 
were to judge the saints from the 
“masterplasters” in our “piety” 
shops, we would find them weak 
and spineless, soft, sentimental 
characters, who would never have 
struggled with life or with any man, 
much less with Satan. Thus to rob 
sanctity of its virility whether in 
stone, oil or plaster, is to portray a 
lie. To picture a saint in languid 
posture, with eyes roiled back, is to 
present for imitation a revolting 
caricature of holiness, and to ren- 
der an immense disservice to reli- 
gion and the cause of religious 
truth. 

Such images, wherever they may 
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be found, are neither art nor Chris- 
tian. When they do not undermine, 
they contribute nothing positive to 
the firm upbuilding of Christian life 
in the city of God. True devotion, 
genuine piety can never be nour- 
ished in a Christian by such lying 
images of God’s essential holiness. 


I, art is to be permitted to estab- 
lish its rightful place and exercise 
its necessary function in our life, 
we must, as Christians, reassess our 
artistic heritage. Julian Green does 
us a service in this regard when he 
faces honestly the “awful spell cast 
over religious sensibility by the 
great man whom our fathers called 
Sanzio.” Raphael did indeed “satu- 
rate and infect the minds of mil- 
lions with dull commonplaces about 
the Gospel . . . crowding the invis- 
ible with chromos.” “Raphael,” he 
continues, “is probably one of the 
most dangerous heretics since the 
Church began: his heresy is a subtle 
one that begins with a yawn and 
ends with nausea... . He kills devo- 
tion with an infallible aim. Charity 
turns to ice under his gaze, and, 
great though he was, the fact that 
he ever touched a paintbrush is 
equivalent to one of those spiritual 
disasters, from which the world has 
apparently not yet recovered.” 
Nor is this the brash inconoclasm 
of an upstart. It is rather the sober 
judgment of all who know that 
much of the art we customarily call 
great, that which fills our galleries 
and museums and commands fabu- 
lous prices, is a decadent art. Even 
where there is a lingering religious 
quality in the works of the Renais- 
sance, it is not for this that they 
are found admirable. These works 
of a renascent paganism are ad- 
mired for the perfection of their 
athletic humanism, for the success 
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with which they reflect and en- 
shrine man’s admiration of himself. 
Of such artists and their effect upon 
us, Eric Gill says: “What things 
are does not interest them: they 
are only concerned with how things 
look. And this idea pervades the 
whole world. So that even believers 
are corrupted by it.” 


U noes the influence of such art 
we have come to admire the very 
qualities of a work that make it 
unacceptable to competent critics. 
The vicarious enjoyment of nature 
inclines us to seek in art and admire 
photographic realism. We find art- 
istic worth in a statue because— 
“It looks so natural!” Any legiti- 
mate distortion is cause for con- 
demnation because it is “unnatu- 
ral.” 

A true artistic portrayal is a 
study, a characterization, an ideali- 
zation. The statue that provides in 
every detail the image of a man 
complete with glass eyes and natu- 
ral hair may approach the craft of 
the taxidermist or the mortician, 
but it is not art. In striving to say 
everything, it says nothing. It opens 
no doors to thought, encourages no 
contemplation of what is hidden, 
gives no stimulus to meditation, 
much less imitation. Such natural- 
istic representation of sanctity as 
fills our churches leaves the spirit 
cold and uninspired. 

Naturalism corrupts. It destroys 
reverence, an attitude of the Chris- 
tian that is basic to his spiritual 
character. Before such images a 
man may feel comfortably patroniz- 
ing or cozily chummy; he may ex- 
perience some variety of calf love; 
but he does not fall irresistibly to 
his knees. Who would feel before 
the “Madonna Della Sedia” his own 
littleness and his own dignity, the 
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majesty of the divine, the splendor 
of God’s holy works, as he might 
before the “Mother of God” in the 
apse of Torcello, or a “Head of 
Christ” by Rouault? Instead of rev- 
erence, we have substituted senti- 
ment; instead of love, we have sub- 
stituted sensuality. 


As the Christian life does not end 
in nature, but builds on nature a 
structure of grace, so the Christian 
artist by the work of his hands 
opens up for us a window in the in- 
finite. He speaks the symbolic lan- 
guage of the spirit. Divine truth is 
revealed in sign. The mystery of 
our oneness in Christ is made clear 
under the sign of vine and 
branches. Divine life comes to us 
under the symbol of water. Because 
they share this common tongue, 
the language of sign and symbol, 
the Church has always been the pa- 
tron of the arts and the artist has 
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always been at home in the Church. 

Thanks be to God that Christian 
artists are found in increasing num- 
bers to take their place in Christ 
and to speak for us their language 
of the spirit. As they must be hum- 
ble in their service of the Church, 
we must be humble in learning 
from them of the things of life. 
We need them. Our secular age and 
sensate culture have bred a sterile, 
unreal, blasé, Sunday sort of Chris- 
tianity. Our times groan for want 
of a real, fruitful, mystical, daily 
Christianity. The artist aware of 
the sacramentality of the universe 
and of life is called today to be an 
apostle of an age that perishes for 
need of him. To a creation that 
yearns with eager longing for the 
coming of the Redeemer, the crea- 
tive artist brings good news of re- 
demption. To men with ears to 
hear, the Christian artist speaks 
words of Christian life. 


Empathy 


by HELEN VIRDEN 


WORDS scatter like a falling star 


Before your grief. 


My meager sounds of sympathy 


Clichéd and brief 


Seem empty rote, the lonely bone 


Of practiced speech. 


But crying flesh and heart can join 
Where words can never reach. 





FROM 

KARL MARX 
TO 

JESUS CHRIST 


by Ignace Lepp 


He took his first step toward the priesthood on the day he joined the Young Communists 


I SHOULD certainly have been an- 
noyed—unless, indeed, the idea had 
merely struck me as ridiculous— 
if anyone had taken it into his head 
to tell me that I myself should one 
day undergo religious conversion. 
For ten years I had lived entirely 
by and for Communist ideals. I had 
never imagined my life otherwise 
than as given up, body and soul, 
to the cause of revolution. It is 


*: true that I had taken the trouble 


to widen and deepen my cultural 
interests as much as I could, and 
collect diplomas. But I told myself 
that this was simply that I might 
have the right equipment for the 
work entrusted to me by the Party 
—just as, when I was an adolescent, 


I had dreamed of becoming a fa- 
mous writer or philosopher. I quite 
believed that personal vanity had 
ceased to play any part in my am- 
bitions. I had seen for myself the 
extraordinary influence of books 
like Gorki’s and Barbusse’s: could 
I find any more excellent way of 
serving the Cause than by making 
myself as like them as possible? 


Au these years I had been living 
what was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the life of an ascetic. This 
was not due to moral principles—I 
hadn’t any—but simply because I 
was afraid that women, drink and 
tobacco would lessen my usefulness 
as a revolutionary and distract me 
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from what I looked on as all-im- 
portant. Even today I don’t find it 
easy to believe in “natural virtue.” 
Some years ago I heard a priest, 
with a scientific training behind 
him, say in-a sermon: “Even if God 
did not exist, it would still be our 
duty to live chaste, sober and decent 
lives, for these are the outcome of 
the natural virtues.” I confess that 
this idea is beyond me. It is true 
that one does not have to believe in 
God in order to lead a chaste, sober 
and decent life. But one must at 
least believe in some ideal—an ideal 
which, psychologically speaking, 
has become a kind of idol—if one is 
to submit to the restraints de- 
manded by what we know as virtue. 
Nothing seems to me further from 
a truly existential—and therefore 
Christian—outlook than this faith 
in “natural goodness,” which owes 
far more to Rousseau than to the 
Gospels. 


B: that as it may, I myself no 
longer believed that Communism 
was the supreme, historical, con- 
crete ideal, or that it was capable of 
leading mankind toward “singing 
morrows.” As long as my faith was 
intact, life was a thing of beauty to 
me, and no sacrifice or restraint too 
great. Now I could not think what 
to do with myself. What was the 
good of living and working if one 
had no further motive for doing so? 
I knew, of course, that there were 
men—probably the majority of men 

who felt no need to justify their 
existence—to find in it, or to give 
it, a sense and meaning. A daily 
round, which has little connection 
with real living, comes quite natu- 
rally to them, and it never even oc- 
curs to them to look for anything 
further. They are born, eat, drink, 
work, have children and die, with 
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almost as few problems as animals. 
They are completely natural. God 
forbid that I should think myself 
better than they, but the fact re- 
mains that I have always been dif- 
ferent. 

At that time no one had heard of 
Jean Paul Sartre. But I needed no 
philosophical justification for 
thinking that my life had now be- 
come utterly absurd—as completely 
aimless as a stone or a tree. I flung 
myself frantically into all the pleas- 
ures and amusements which until 
then I had always felt it my duty 
to give up. I did indeed find some 
kind of forgetfulness of all that 
was causing me such anguish, but it 
was a forgetfulness as short-lived 
as a state of intoxication. I suppose 
I was too unused to that sort of life 
and lacked the necessary zest for 
it, for my bouts of pleasure were 
followed by an apathy and revul- 
sion worse than anything that had 
gone before. Not everyone has it in 
him to be dissolute. Life at that 
time seemed so pointless that sui- 
cide looked like the only way out. 
I thought of it seriously, and even 
attempted it several times. But my 
instinctive clinging to life was 
stronger than I should have cared to 
admit— which makes me think 
that, contrary to what Sartre says, 
it is disgust with life which contains 
a considerable dose of bad faith. 


Ten it occurred to me to get back 
at least part of my father’s legacy, 





The spiritual odyssey of Ignace Lepp be- 
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Lepp, copyright 1958, Sheed and Ward, 
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which I had brushed aside in so 
lordly a manner. My father had 
been a sea captain and I pictured 
myself living, almost monastically, 
in a small house that I should have 
had built for myself on something 
as near as I could get to a desert 
island. Here I should devote myself 
to the ennobling labors of scholar- 
ship, and write books. But my ten 
years of intensive life as a militant 
Communist had left a deep and 
lasting mark on me. In any case, 
I had probably always been by tem- 
perament a man of action. No 
doubt it was reaction against my 
family background — which ¢con- 
tained only men of action — that 
made me imagine, during the crises 
of adolescence, that solitude had 
any charms for me. However 
plunged in despair I might be, | 
could not help knowing in my 
heart that I was no more cut out 
for the peaceful existence of a her- 
mit-scholar than I was for a life of 
debauchery. I should certainly have 
been unable to write anything what- 
ever unless I was spurred on by the 
urgent wish to convey some mes- 
sage to other people. 

Still less did I feel myself fitted 
for an everyday life—getting mar- 
ried and practicing a profession 
like everybody else. I had always 
felt contemptuous of “bourgeois 
life,” and to go in for it now would 
have seemed a worse comedown 
than any loose living. I knew that 
many people regarded me as an ex- 
cellent teacher and would have ad- 
vised me to take up teaching, which 
I had always loved, as a profession 
But teaching, too, seemed to me in- 
conceivable except as a means of 
transmitting a message in which | 
myself believed ardently. I now 
believed in nothing, and therefore 
had nothing to communicate. Nor, 
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in my case, could love for a woman 
ever come to be a motive for living. 
Love, in its aspect of a storm in a 
sealed jar, had always seemed to 
me futile and ridiculous. During 
my life as a militant, love had given 
me an overflow of energy, enthusi- 
asm and generosity for the conflict. 
But what should I now do with the 
joy and impetus it would bring? 
It would give me, not peace and 
certainty, but only anguish and dis- 
satisfaction. 

There I was, then, in a state of 
complete mental confusion, when 
the Sign was shown me. 


I. was late at night. I had just got 
back from one of the soi-disant art- 
ists’ clubs where I spent all my 
evenings. The general atmosphere 
and outlook in them were more or 
less identical with what one knows 
only too well of the “cellars” near 
St. Germain-des-Prés since the sec- 
ond World War. Gide and Malraux, 
Picasso and Breton were discussed 
with more vehemence than convic- 
tion. It was the fashion to stand out 
against any commitment which 
would entail the least restriction of 
what these snobs called their “free-. 
dom.” Above all, everyone drank a 
lot; and the girls, even more than 
the men, announced themselves as 
completely emancipated from all 
principles and morality. Naturally 
enough, I found it all completely 
empty, but at least I wasn’t alone, 
and I could benumb myself with 
unreality. 

On this occasion the hands of 
my watch must have pointed to 
three or four in the morning by the 
time I reached home. But, as often 
happened now, I could not go to 
sleep. To fill in the time, I looked 
on the drawing-room table for the 
novel which my host’s daughter had 
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left there. At first I glanced through 
it absent-mindedly, for books no 
longer had enough interest for me 
to make me forget the fundamental 
emptiness of existence. That night, 
however, for the first time for 
months, a novel did succeed in hold- 
ing my attention — succeeded so 
well, indeed, that I forgot about the 
Communist Party and my own de- 
spair, how tired I was and how late 
it was getting. I identified myself 
with the hero almost as I had done 
ten years before when I read Gorki’s 
Mother; really, I should never have 
believed I was still so young! Books 
had always been my best friends. 
They had given me an indispens- 
able means of getting away from 
the limitations of everyday life; 
they had shown me a more subtle 
form of thinking, and brought to 
light the hidden longings of my own 
soul. Nevertheless, especially since 
I had become literary critic for sev- 
eral papers and reviews, I had al- 
ways refused to identify myself 
with the heroes of the novels I was 
reading; that would really have been 
rather too childish! I always tried 
to read with the greatest possible 
detachment—the objectivity which 
I felt befitted a Marxist. I even made 
it a rule to-stop reading any novel 
the minute I felt I was being carried 
away by it. 


Tar night I did not try to curb my 
wish for escapism. On the contrary, 
I was delighted to be able, for a few 
hours, to exchange the drabness of 
my own life for the lives of other 
people. 

By the time I at last finished the 
book and laid it down, it was mid- 
day. My eyes were filled with tears. 
I was hardly conscious of feeling 
tired, after a whole night without 
sleep. It was not until I had fin- 
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ished the book that I looked at its 
title — Quo Vadis?, by a certain 
Sienkiewicz. The Petit Larousse in- 
formed me that he was a Polish 
novelist who had won the Nobel 
Prize in 1905. I had never heard of 
him. 


I EXPECT that most of my readers 
know Quo Vadis?, so that it will not 
be necessary for me to describe its 
plot at any length. It is a historical 
novel, very.much in the style of the 
late nineteenth century, and set in 
the age of Nero, when a savage per- 
secution of Christians was raging 
in the imperial capital. The follow- 
ers of Christ, one after another, 
were flung to the lions in the circus, 
or set on fire and left to blaze like 
torches, to light up the festivities in 
the Emperor’s gardens. Some, like 
their Master, were crucified. The 
apostle Paul was put to death, and 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, 
began, as once before, to waver. He 
let himself be persuaded that he 
would be serving the best interests 
of the Church if he fled. But, when 
he had left the city walls behind 
him, he met Christ, walking toward 
Rome. “Where art Thou going, 
Lord?” he asked in consternation: 
“Quo vadis, Domine?” Christ’s re- 
ply was uncompromising: “As you, 
Peter, are deserting My flock, I am 
going to Rome, to be crucified for 
the second time.” No more was 
needed to make the apostle repent 
of his cowardice. He turned back, 
took his place once more at the head 
of the community, and, not long 
after, was crucified. On his own 
plea, as a mark of humility, he was 
fastened to the cross head down- 
ward. 

If I had not been so totally ig- 
norant of everything connected 
with Christianity, it is quite likely 
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that Sienkiewicz’s novel would have 
made less impression on me. Even 
as it was, there were many things 
in it which I did not understand. 
Why, for instance, was it so im- 
portant that Peter should die in 
Rome? Again, I did not see the true 
significance of his meeting with 
Christ. These were matters I was 
as yet unable to understand, for 
they belonged to the supernatural 
order whose very existence was a 
closed book to me. What I found 
so enthralling in Quo Vadis? was 
the picture it gave of the life of 
Christian communities in the first 
century. I felt suddenly as if every- 
thing for which I had been con- 
fusedly longing ever since I was 
fifteen, and had vainly sought in 
Communism, was not, at all, to be 
found only in some imaginary 
Utopia. The early Christians had 
made it come true. 


r 

T HE fact that the book was a novel, 
not a work of strict historical ac- 
curacy, did not at once strike me. 
As soon as I did realize that it was, 
after all, a work of the imagination, 
I made up my mind to find out at 
all costs whether, and to what ex- 
tent, Sienkiewicz had respected the 
truth of history or whether this was 
just another bit of propaganda- 
writing on the pattern of the books 
meekly turned out by Communists 
at the orders of the Politburo. I 
knew, for instance, how very little 
resemblance there was between the 
kolkhoz of the Russian novel and 
the kolkhoz of real life. Had the 
Polish novelist also been turning 
out clever propaganda with only a 
very flimsy basis of reality? 

Some readers may feel surprised 
that a book, and a novel at that, 
should once again play so important 
a part in my life. To understand 
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it, they should remember that read- 
ing and writing had always been 
my keenest pleasure, as well as my 
own personal way of sharing the 
conflicts and sufferings of others. 

For weeks after I read Quo 
Vadis? I never went near any of my 
clubs. I didn’t mind, for I had never 
really felt at home in them. 


I WENT to the public library and 
began by drawing up a list of all the 
books which dealt with the first 
three centuries of Christian history. 
Then I set to work systematically 
to read them. First came the novels, 
for I have always held that a good 
novelist can feel himself into the 
spirit of a given period even better 
than a learned historiographer. 
Everything was grist to my mill— 
Lord Lytton’s The Last Days of 
Pompeii, then Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Fabiola, then French, German and 
Italian novels on the same theme. 
Not all the authors were of the same 
religion: indeed, some of them ob- 
viously had no Christian faith at 
all. Yet it was significant that they 
all agreed on essentials. 

By the time I had finished reading 
these novels, I was already fairly 
at home in the atmosphere and “cli- 
mate” of primitive Christianity. I 
next set about tackling more serious 
works beginning with Renan’s Vie 
de Jésus, which one of the librari- 
ans had recommended. I did not 
as yet see that Renan’s “history” 
was at least as novelesque as the 
novels. I thought it very beautiful, 
and felt a deep sympathy with the 
hero, the “gentle Jesus of smiling 
Galilee.” How well I understood all 
those men and women, who had 
only to see Him and hear Him call 
them by name, and they at once left 
home, work and family to follow 
Him! The fact that Renan denied 
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His divinity did not trouble me at 
all. I was not looking for a god, 
only for a new ideal of life—in time, 
and on this earth. What Jesus 
taught, and His own way of living, 
seemed to me extremely beautiful. 

From Renan, I went on to histori- 
ans who kept a tighter rein on their 
imaginations and stuck more 
closely to the facts. I devoured, 
pell-mell, the works of rationalists 
—Harnack, Strauss, Guignebert, 
Loisy—of the Protestant Sabatier, 
and of Catholics such as Batiffol, 
Duchesne, Prat and Lagrange. Here 
again, I hardly noticed any diver- 
gencies. What did I care for discus- 
sions on the exact meaning of some 
saying of Christ’s, or the discrep- 
ancies, great or small, between ac- 
counts of the same events as nar- 
rated by different evangelists? In 
everything which, to me, was essen- 
tial, I felt that all the various au- 
thors were in wonderful agreement. 
Could one imagine Stalin, Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and Rykov writing almost 
identical histories of the October 
Revolution and the founding of the 
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Soviet Union? Yet Catholics, Prot- 
estants and unbelievers all painted 
the first Christian community in al- 
most the same colors. What was 
one to deduce from this, if not that 
they were all drawing on the same 
source, a source of incontestable 
historical truth? 


I. was true, then, that a certain 
teaching had been dynamic enough 
to weld men of all races and condi- 
tions into one brotherly community 
—to fill the gulf which separated 
master from slave. I thought it 
magnificent, superhuman, that the 
Church should honor as saints both 
princes and slaves. I found that un- 
derlying this Christian community, 
too, there was a dialetic, but a dia- 
lectic based on universal love. And 
I had to admit that, on the socio- 
logical plane which alone interested 
me, it could point to better results 
than the dialectic of the class strug- 
gle, which had led to nothing but 
the substitution, for the former rul- 
ing class, of a dictatorship at least 
equally pitiless. 
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for only a few countries of the The bishops point to reforms 
hemisphere have established any- that will lead eventually 

thing like a basis on which to erect to popular government. 

any other form of government. 
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Observers from this country sel- 
dom understand that fact. They 
have a conditioned reaction to the 
word “dictator.” They think of a 
constant political struggle between 
totalitarian dictators and _ peace- 
loving democrats, the cleavage as 
neat as in the plot of a Western. 

And so they hail the ousting of 
each dictator as the establishment 
of popular rule, to be disillusioned 
in a few months on finding it was 
nothing of the sort. 


W: have just been through a par- 
ticularly nightmarish experience 
because of such thinking. Dictator 
Pérez Jiménez was tossed out of 
Venezuela by a group of Army men 
to the obvious relief of all elements 
of public opinion, the press, the 
spokesmen of suppressed labor 
unions and opposition parties, and 
the Catholic Church. 

The United States public was im- 
pressed as it seldom is by happen- 
ings to the south. The Venezuelan 
coup had been preceded by the oust- 
ing of Rojas Pinilla from Colombia 
in May, 1957, of Paul E. Magloire 
from Haiti in December, 1956, of 
Perén from Argentina in Septem- 
ber, 1955, and of Arbenz Guzman 
from Guatemala in July, 1954. 

In Nicaragua, Somoza Jr. was 
proving a much less dictatorial dic- 
tator than his assassinated father. 
In Cuba, “Sir Galahad” Castro had 
all but slain the dragon, Batista. 
Paraguay’s dictator, having lost his 
main prop with Perén’s ouster, was 
wobbling. If one could ignore Tru- 
jille in the Dominican Republic— 
and who wouldn’t want to?—the 
dictator era was ended. Latin 
America had seen the light. We 
were all finally speaking the same 
democratic language from Thule 
to Tierra del Fuego. 
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Taex Mr. Nixon made the mistake 
of testing the helmet, and what had 
seemed to be polished steél proved 
—under a barrage of foul epithets, 
spittle and rocks—to be a cardboard 
facade. 

The truth is that no exact replica 
of United States democracy exists 
in any Latin-American country, for 
the simple reason that none of them 
has the socio-economic foundations 
on which such a system must rest. 
All of the countries are moving, 
more or less rapidly, in this direc- 
tion, but none of them is anywhere 
near having reached the goal. 

Whirlwind, on-the-spot surveys 
of businessmen, columnists and 
politicians notwithstanding, the 
fact is that—however camouflaged 
—the form and tradition of govern- 
ment in South America are dicta- 
torial. Some personal or group dic- 
tatorships are more efficient, some 
more corrupt, some more reaction- 
ary, some more sympathetic to so- 
cial progress, some more friendly to 
the U. S., some more allergic to 
“Yankee Imperialism,” but they are 
identical in lacking either approval 
or disapproval of the mass of the 
governed; identical, too, in their 
concentration on the development 
of a major industry of their respec- 
tive countries, the providing of jobs 
for the biggest numbers of hangers- 





Vice President Nixon’s recent tour of 
South America revealed how far the United 
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on and relations 4 la Hague or 4a la 
Curley. 


Sone observers tend to the view 
that there is an element in the 
Latin-American character which 
makes dictatorship the most desir- 
able form of government for the 
region. Not a few U. S. business- 
men, finding that it is easier to 
make deals with a dictator, range 
themselves with this theory, and 
their thinking has undoubtedly 
been reflected to some extent in 
State Department policy. I do not 
share that view. I think that the 
dictators have thrived because of 
socio-economic backwardness, and 
that they will disappear when a 
substantial proportion of citizens 
gain the education and the eco- 
nomic independence needed to for- 
mulate and express political opin- 
ions. 

Nor is my remark about the 
State Department intended to con- 
demn, out-of-hand, its policy to- 
ward dictators. It has made mis- 
takes, and paid dearly for them, 
but usually it had no choice other 
than to recognize and give equal 
treatment to whatever dictator hap- 
pened to be in power. The alterna- 
tive would be to establish a defini- 
tion of dictatorship, and under any 
possible definition we could never 
have normal relations with even 
one-half of our Latin-American 
neighbors. 


Fox example, the fact of “consti- 
tutional government,” which is fre- 
quently offered as a way to dis- 
tinguish the “democratic” from the 
“dictatorial,” is a distinction with- 


out a difference. A “constitutional 
government” usually results from 
elections held under the control of 
an army junta, which had seized 
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power either from a dictator or 
from a _ constitutional president, 
and which manipulated the ballot 
boxes to ensure a majority for its 
nominees. 

Constitutions have little meaning 
and can always be revised to fit the 
needs of a given situation. Insofar 
as they reflect any legal theory, they 
are based less on political reality 
than on French-inspired ideologies 
of the perfectibility of the human 
race. They suppose a national in- 
telligence which sees what is good 
for the country and does what it 
sees, whereas the fact is that the 
controlling power has been a hier- 
archy of landlords, mine owners, 
wealthy merchants and churchmen, 
with a following of lawyers, physi- 
cians, army officers and the like. 
As soon as the theory conflicts with 
fact, the practical choice is between 
strong-man rule and anarchy. The 
dictator, accordingly, has repre- 
sented the triumph of experience 
over theory. 


‘Tosay, there are new elements in 
the picture, elements which guar- 
antee the ultimate elimination of 
the dictator, though we are still a 
long way from that desired con- 
summation. 

The first new element is_ the 
awakening of the masses, a devel- 
opment characteristic of all back- 
ward areas of the world. This has 
occurred, in part, as a natural result 
of capitalism’s search for raw mate- 
rials and markets. The expansion 
of trade and commerce created the 
need and the bases for secondary 
industries and a middle class. Evo- 
lution has been slow in Latin Amer- 
ica, but today half of the popula- 
tion has some degree of literacy and 
is conscious of the desirability of 
the kinds of goods and services 
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available to those who have the 
money to buy them. 

This socio-economic process has 
been hastened by the world propa- 
ganda of Communism, which has 
succeeded in misrepresenting to 
great numbers of the newly awak- 
ened masses the relationship be- 
tween their miserable conditions and 
the wealth which exists not only in 
developed countries but around 
them. 

In such circumstances, the posi- 
tion of the dictator becomes com- 
plicated. While the masses have 
not the educational level or the eco- 
nomic freedom basic to universal 
suffrage, increasing numbers of 
citizens have the urge to take a 
hand in political decisions. This is 
obviously a desirable development, 
though equally obviously full of 
dangers, an aspect recently high- 
lighted when a mob in Caracas al- 
most assassinated the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Tue South American dictatorship 
today may have ideological over- 
tones, because society is divided on 
a class basis. The dictator may rep- 
resent the interests of the conserva- 
tive upper group, like Stroessner in 
Paraguay or Trujillo in the Domini- 


can Republic. He may be the 
spokesman of the middle class seek- 
ing to emancipate itself from a 
colonial-type economy, like Perén 
in Argentina; or draw his power 
from the lower classes struggling 
for a greater share of the limited 
goods available, like Arbenz in 
Guatemala. 

But in any case, he is more likely 
to represent one class or interest 
than the nation as a whole, for the 
simple reason that in Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, class ties are closer 
than national ones, and far closer 
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than the conventional and tradi- 
tional allegiances to “liberal” or 
“conservative” party. 


Mexico provides a good example 
of the difficulty of drawing the line. 
Its constitution closely follows that 
of the United States in the division 
of powers between executive, legis- 
lative and judicial, as well as be- 
tween federal and state authorities. 
For thirty years, president has suc- 
ceeded president in free elections. 
The democratic forms are well ob- 
served. 

And yet, the rule is that of the 
strong man. It is strictly a one- 
party system, with control as com- 
pletely in the hands of the president 
as in the hands of a dictator. 

If it may be objected that the 
Mexican president cannot act ar- 
bitrarily, that he is managed by the 
small junta of ex-presidents and 
party chiefs who made him, this is 
true of all Latin-American dicta- 
tors. None of them is independent 
of his environment. He must al- 
ways justify himself. 

Justification follows a _ simple 
pattern: internal order, improved 
administrative services, favors to 
the army on which his power rests, 
a building program, a foreign policy 
calculated to arouse patriotism. 

In addition, each dictator has a 
pet program designed to arouse a 
mystic enthusiasm among his fol- 
lowers. With Peron, it was his vari- 
ation of the welfare state; with 
Arbenz, land reform; with Tru- 
jillo, anti-Communism; with the 
Mexican presidents, Indianism and 
anticlericalism. These symbols 
rarely have content. The Mexican 
continues to treat the Indian as a 
lower class. The Spanish language 
and the Catholic religion are the 
bonds of his culture. 
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I po not think it would be fair to 
equate completely the Mexican 
form of government with (say) 
that of Perén in Argentina or of 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. 
What I want to stress is that the 
creation of democratic forms has 
not as yet established a democratic 
reality. The state is ruled by a 
strong man in the perennial Latin- 
American tradition, and I see no 
way of changing that technique as 
long as the mass of the people re- 
mains unabsorbed into the socio- 
economical cultural stream of 
Western civilization. 

It is true that Mexico has suc- 
ceeded in solving for twenty or 
more years one of the most obsti- 
nate of the problems of dictator- 
ship, the orderly devolution of 
power. That is a definite advance. 
Yet its significance should not be 
exaggerated. There are many red 
faces today among the commenta- 
tors who pointed to Colombia’s 
half-century of “democracy,” which 
was actually nothing more than the 
rule of a small oligarchy and which 
dissolved in 1948 in the most brutal 
and destructive revolution ever ex- 
perienced by any Latin - American 
country. 


Tue adage that total power cor- 
rupts totally is as valid in Latin 
America as anywhere else. The dic- 
tator comes to power when social 


division threatens anarchy. He 
establishes public order and insti- 
tutes reforms. Then he loses his 
sense of proportion. Wealth and 
power become his goals, and tyr- 
anny his means. 

The Latin-American, however, 
cherishes personal freedom, as did 
the Spaniard who gave him his cul- 
ture. He does not mind absolutist 
government as long as it permits 
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substantial intellectual freedom and 
individualism. But he rejects the 
regimentation that underlies the 
totalitarian state. When the dicta- 
tor presses too hard, he revolts and 
starts a new cycle. 


ny 

Tue Catholic Church has in the 
past few years shown in many 
countries its awareness of the new 
social forces, and its action is per- 
haps the clearest indication we have 
had that the era of! the dictators is 
drawing to a close. Historically in 
Latin America, the Church, as the 
major social institution on the side 
of order, co-operated closely with 
the dictator who was the practical 
alternative to anarchy. It has been 
commonly assumed that the Church 
in Latin America was strong be- 
cause of this relationship to the 
ruler. Actually, the Church’s prob- 
lem has almost always been not its 
strength but its weakness. By com- 
parison with the Church in the 
U. S., it has lacked grass roots, that 
is to say, it has not had the support 
of a strong middle class, because 
none existed. Today, this class is 
emerging, and in many countries 
the Church is reflecting its social 
aspirations. While it is taking no’ 
ideological position vis-a-vis dicta- 
torship, if for no other reason than 
that Latin-American dictatorships 
lack an ideology, it is taking a very 
strong stand against dictatorships 
when they become tyrannical or 
when they cease to provide what is 
their one justification for existence 
—public order. In Argentina, the 
withdrawal of the Church’s support 
was one of the proximate causes of 
Perén’s fall, and the same is true 
of the ousting of Rojas Pinilla in 
Colombia and Pérez Jiménez in 
Venezuela. Likewise in Cuba, the 
hierarchy’s disapproval of Batista’s 
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failure to maintain public order has 
weakened his position. 


1, this interpretation, the change 
in position of the Church in Latin 
America is a quite limited one, and 
this is in keeping with the general 
approach of the Church to politics. 
What the Church expects of a gov- 
ernment is public order, social jus- 
tice, and a _ recognition of the 
Church’s own rights so that it can 
perform its mission. To go beyond 
this would be to find itself accused 
of meddling in politics, just as 
much as would our State Depart- 
ment if it were to try to distinguish 
between the dictatorial and the 
democratic in other countries. 

This does not mean, however. 
that the Church is not ‘changing 
in Latin America. Taking into 
account the concrete needs and 
possibilities of each country, the 
bishops are pointing the way to- 
ward reforms which will ultimately 
end dictatorship by providing the 
foundations for government by the 
people. 

This present year has already 
presented three examples of the for- 
ward thinking of the hierarchy, and 
they have come from three coun- 
tries which reflect well the broad 
spectrum of Latin-American dif- 
ferences within the framework of 
the region’s common culture: semi- 
feudal Boliva, emerging Colombia 
and industrialized Venezuela. 


Tue bishops of Bolivia on March 2 
published a pastoral analyzing the 
weakness of the land-distribution 
reform instituted in 1953. While 
approving the principle of the re- 
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form, they stressed its failure in 
practice. The peasants have merely 
changed masters, and in many cases 
the new ones are “harsher and more 
grasping than many of the former 
ones.” 

Land reform was also a major 
theme of the Lenten pastoral of the 
Colombian hierarchy this year. The 
owner of idle land who refused to 
let his landless neighbors use it was 
guilty of grave sin, it said, and the 
state should expropriate and dis- 
tribute such land. 

The theme of the Venezuelan pas- 
toral, issued by the Archbishop of 
Caracas on the Feast of St. Joseph 
the Worker, was the extreme con- 
trast of wealth and poverty in the 
country. He urged immediate help 
in the form of minimum wages and 
family allowances, and long-term 
help in the form of better educa- 
tional facilities to increase worker 
efficiency and productivity. 


Tune is nothing very startling in 
the content of any of these pas- 
torals. What is noteworthy is the 


appearance of the Church in each 
of them as an independent, firm, yet 
friendly critic of the State, and in 
all cases as spokesman of the 
masses. I think it is also not with- 
out significance that two of them 
are from countries which recently 
ousted dictators with the Church’s 
blessing. It would appear that the 
Church recognizes that the mere 
ousting of a dictator alters matters 
little. To sit back would: be to per- 
mit the start of a new cycle of dic- 
tatorship, and, indeed, the signs are 
that—at least in Venezuela—it has 
already begun. 





Can anything good come out of Suburbia? 


THE 
SUBURBAN 
NOVEL 


I; was probably inevitable that 
writers of fiction should join the 
suburban migration. One could 
hardly expect them to be in the van- 
guard of such a vast social change; 
but after their cousins, the social 
scientists, had discovered that Su- 
burbia was such a fertile field for 
research and investigation, it would 
have been too much to expect that 
the novelists would ignore such a 
golden opportunity. 

The temptation to whip together 
a story with such stock props as sta- 
tion wagons, shopping centers, and 
commuter trains became irresist- 
ible when that granddaddy of all 
suburban novels, The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit, proved that the 
suburbanite novel could be quite 
profitable. The natives of Suburbia 
apparently found it very pleasant to 
read novels about themselves. In 
fact, it seemed they enjoyed being 
the object of what currently passes 
for satire. Furthermore, a writer 
could assume a very high moral 
tone in laying bare the aberrations 
of the suburban migrants. Subur- 
bia is so different from past social 
phenomena that its critic could 
with ease persuade himself that he 
was a stout defender of what was 
most noble and most threatened— 
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in the great American Tradition. 

Hence, we should not be too sur- 
prised that the flow of “suburban 
novels” is reaching flood tide. Dur- 
ing the past year no less than three 
appeared, and we are told that a 
good many more are due for an 
early appearance as publisher after 
publisher rushes to get into the act 
before it is too late. None of the 
three recent offerings have anything 
extraordinary in the way of literary 
merit, but they are interesting ex- 
amples of contemporary American 
folklore and depressing evidence 
that our literary prophets, for all 
their skills at transcribing what 
they see and hear, are still far from 
understanding what goes on in the 
mind and heart of an ordinary hu- 
man being. 

The three books are a proof of 
the transcontinental nature of Su- 
burbia. One, No Down Payment, 
by John McPartland, is set in a 
moderate-priced development south 
of San Francisco; another, Leave 
Me Alone, by David Karp, takes 
place in a middle-class town on 
Long Island; and the third, When 
the Bough Breaks, by Otis Carney, 
concerns itself with a very exclusive 
country club suburb in the Middle 
West. 
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Mz. McParTLANpd’s book is the 
most famous since it appeared al- 
most simultaneously with a movie 
bearing the same title and some- 
thing resembling the same plot. 
Arounda series of connecting patios 
(equipped with the inevitable bar- 
becue pits) in his Sunrise Hills 
dwell four of the most drearily un- 
attractive suburbanites the mind of 
man could imagine. There is David 
Martin, a stuffy automation engi- 
neer in a gray flannel suit; Herman 
Kreitzer, an appliance store man- 
ager; Jerry Flagg, a sort of Willy 
Loman of the automobile trade; 
and Troy Noon, a hillbilly turned 
gas station attendant. 

Each of them represents what is 
supposed to be some aspect of su- 
burban culture. David is one of the 
bright young men who are blazing 
the trails of technological progress; 
Herman represents the second 
generation of an immigrant family 
who has found in Suburbia a new 
way of life; Jerry is a fast-talking, 
amoral parasite who lives off the 
margins of continuing prosperity; 
and Troy symbolizes the old rural 
American stock which cannot meet 
the challenges of urbanization. De- 
spite the fact that most of the soci- 
ologists who have studied subur- 
banite morality report that marital 
infidelity is extremely low, Mr. Mc- 
Partland spends a good deal of the 
book examining sexual aberrations. 
Perhaps the fact that one of his 
previous works is entitled Sex in 
Our Changing World would explain 
why, as one critic puts it, his Sun- 
rise Hills seems much like a subur- 
ban Peyton Place. Whatever liberal 
views he may profess on the sub- 
ject, Mr. McPartland approaches 
sex with the gloomy fascination of 
a Puritan and makes this great gift 
of God seem exceedingly dull. 
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When all his subplots come to 
their foregone conclusions, David 
has obtained a promotion in the 
vicious struggle for power at his 
laboratory; Jerry has fleeced sev- 
eral more innocent people but finds 
his frustrations growing more 
twisted; Herman has recaptured 
enough of his lost liberalism to 
offer to find a home for a Negro em- 
ployee in the development (only to 
get a convenient refusal); and 
Troy, battered and beaten, has 
taken his Baby-Doll-like wife in 
hand and literally fled to the hills. 


No Down PAYMENT is a crude 
book. Its characters are crude, the 
plot is crude, the motivations are 
crude, the language and style are 
unbelievably crude. But the crudest 
thing of all is its treatment of reli- 
gion. Herman is supposed to be go- 
ing through an agony of soul as his 
half-educated mind tries to recon- 
cile the religious orthodoxy his chil- 
dren are learning at Sunday school 
with the science he has picked up 
in the Sunday supplements (or 
their latter-day equivalents—the 
popular science magazines). He re- 
solves his problem by deciding to go 
to church again because a man 
needs something like religion in the 
confusion of the modern world and, 
besides, it is a good thing for the 
kids. As a rehash of the hoary bat- 
tle between science and religion, 
this conflict is well-nigh incredible. 





A new phenomenon on the American 
scene, Suburbia has not been without its 
critics. Father Andrew Greeley, a Chicago 
priest and a student of suburban life, surveys 
the treatment of Suburbia in recent novels. 
The novelists, Father Greeley claims, have 
reproduced the sight and sound of Suburbia 
but failed to probe deeply the forces that 
batter men’s souls in the 1950's. 
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Far worse is a conversation between 
David and an improbable Nobel 
Prize winner in a Los Angeles bar. 
For thirteen pages we are treated 
to a mishmash of science, sociology, 
philosophy and religion which, in a 
writer less self-consciously serious 
than Mr. MePartland, we would 
take to be a gigantic spoof. 


iiss Karp, the author of Leave 
Me Alone, has considerably more 
literary skill and his book, while 
not exactly edifying, is considerably 
less vulgar than No Down Payment. 
Its hero, a publishing house editor 
named Arthur Douglas (rarely does 
anyone dare to call him Art) is per- 
suaded by his wife and mother-in- 
law to forsake the charms of a Man- 
hattan apartment for the dubious 
benefits of a suburban community 
called Oakstown on the shores of 
Long Island. This happy little town 
seems composed mainly of Jews 
who feel qualms of conscience at 
trading in their ideals for the pot- 
tage of suburban comfort, and Fas- 
cist-inclined Italian Catholics who 
revel in the intellectual strait jacket 
which passes for culture in Oaks- 
town. Without much effort Arthur 
succeeds in violating most of the 
canons of neighborliness which his 
fellow-townsmen religiously ob- 
serve. 

To appease his wife he joins a 
‘ committee which has been organized 
to promote a town library. The au- 
thor would have us believe that the 
Catholics in the town are opposed 
to such things as libraries because 
libraries have books and Catholics 
think reading books can prove 
rather dangerous. When a mis- 
managed lecture series he has 
planned is voted down, Arthur in- 
forms his neighbors that they are 
cowards, sheep, bigots and slack- 
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jawed yahoos. (It is easy to tell 
that Arthur is an intellectual be- 
cause he uses such big words.) The 
good burghers of Oakstown are 
somewhat shocked by such unex- 
pected nonconformity but, after 
their initial surprise, politely pre- 
tend that it never happened. 
Arthur’s wife, by now a fully con- 
vinced suburbanite, is less charit- 
able and forgiving. 

To make his plight even worse, 
Arthur fails to receive an expected 
promotion at his company since the 
president, for some unaccountable 
reason, thinks it more prudent to 
give the job to the son of the prin- 
cipal stockholder. Arthur is about 
to commit ideological suicide and 
become a stockbroker when a con- 
versation with the Jewish real es- 
tate man who sold him his house 
saves him from so terrible a fate. 
After a talk with this Long Island 
philosopher (who must be based on 
some real person since no author 
could possibly dream up so un- 
likely a character), Arthur is per- 
suaded that he can keep his intel- 
lectual integrity with the publishing 
company and still make allowances 
for the narrow-mindedness of his 
well-meaning but unenlightened 
neighbors. On this somewhat low 
note the book grinds to a halt. In 
case anyone is in doubt about his 
message, Mr. Karp none too subtil- 
ely introduces large quotations from 
an imaginary sociological study of 
the “indifferent generation.” Its 
mythical author, Professor Miles 
Minton Cameron, seems to have 
produced a vastly oversimplified 
and very pessimistic version of Wil- 
liam Whyte’s The Organization 
Man. 


Tue major weakness of Leave Me 
Alone is that its hero is so un- 
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pleasant a fellow that the reader 
soon stops caring whether he sacri- 
fices his integrity on a suburban 
altar or not. Arthur Douglas has so 
little charm about him that he prob- 
ably would have trouble adjusting 
to any cultural situation where a 
good number of other humans are 
present. If he did not belong in 
Suburbia, it was not particularly 
Suburbia’s fault. One has the feel- 
ing that a desert island (even if it 
were called Manhattan) would be 
more his speed. His solution—ac- 
cepting and working within limita- 
tions he could not change—is one 
that any sane man would make; but 
the reader comes away with the dis- 
tinct impression that a man with a 
little more humor would find the 
limitations much less confining— 
and much less real. 


Ons CaRNEY’S When the Bough 


Breaks is easily the most carefully 
constructed of the three books. Its 
scene is Crystal Rock, an exclusive 
suburb on the fringes of an Ohio 
industrial city. The inner circle of 
the local power-elite lives in close 
proximity to the Valley Hunt and 
Field Club—a country club which 
should prove once and for all that 
John P. Marquand was not exag- 
gerating in the slightest with his 
Happy Knoll. In the junior ranks of 
the Crystal Rockers is a colorless 
minor executive named Bud Floyd 
who spends his workdays obeying 
all the rules for Ambitious Young 
Men and his week ends trying to 
break into the top foursomes at 
“The Club.” 

The trouble with Bud seems to be 
that he is reacting against the gruff 
oppression of his recently deceased 
father who pioneered a chain of 
stores in the plains states. Bud has 
been so scarred by his father’s 
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rugged individualism that all he 
wants is the comfortable, maternal 
protection of the giant corporation. 
He is advancing contentedly along 
his secure, if mediocre, path when 
Alec Deering, an old friend from 
Princeton, arrives for a week end at 
Crystal Rock. Alec reminds Bud’s 
unhappy wife of the dear, forgotten 
days when they were all bright 
young radicals. This lady then 
proceeds to get herself thoroughly 
drunk at the “Autumn Leaves 
Dance” (the major Crystal Rock 
social event) and excoriates Bud for 
his years of blind pursuit after se- 
curity. 

Bud is awakened by this shock- 
ing scene, realizes that his father’s 
cruelty was merely a rather odd 
way of manifesting love, and de- 
parts with his wife for Minnesota 
where he will expiate the past by 
taking a management post in his 
father’s system of stores. Why 
there would be any more independ- 
ence and any less security in a 
chain store system than in a manu- 
facturing corporation is a question 
which Mr. Carney does not deem 
worth considering. 


Tue country club atmosphere in 
Crystal Rock seems frighteningly 
authentic. The inane conversation 
on the golf course, in the locker 
rooms and bar, and on the ladies’ 
terrace is most credible. One hopes 
that the leaders of business and 
finance are not quite as fatuous as 
Mr. Carney’s version of their small 
talk makes them seem. The ghastly 
drinking bout held under the dis- 
guise of the Autumn Leaves Dance 
also has the ring of truth about it. 
Unfortunately, the denouement of 
the book is far too weak. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to believe that a 
pale soul like Bud Floyd could ever 
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be stirred out of his rut by any- 
thing, much less by such a minor 
incident as his wife’s getting drunk 
and making a fool of herself. In this 
key scene the book is as much a 
failure as Bud’s golf game. 


.) 

T HERE is a dreary similarity about 
the people in the three books. The 
heroes, David, Arthur, and Bud, 
have personalities about as gray as 
the flannel suits one is sure they 
must wear. One succeeds, one fails 
and adjusts, one rebels; but none 
seem to have much insight into 
what is going on in the world about 
them. They are all seeking security 
of some sort, but none of them are 
looking for understanding, much 
less for wisdom. The need for such 
virtues has escaped them com- 
pletely. If any of the three had the 
slightest sense of humor, it might 
be possible to sympathize with their 
problems. As it is, the reader is 
tempted to dismiss them as grimly 
serious, but myopic drudges. Their 
wives are all beautiful, brittle, 
thoroughly unfeminine, and de- 
cidedly unpleasant. One feels that 
the couples were well-matched. The 
“speakers of truth”—the Nobe! 
Prize winner, the philosophic rea’ 
estate man, and the Princeton lib- 
eral—seem only slightly less con- 
fused than the ones they are in- 
structing. Most of the time their 
words of prophecy sound like gib- 
berish. The reader is reminded 
about the scriptural forecast of 
what happens when the blind lead 
the blind. 


‘Tos woodenness of characteriza- 
tion points up the main weaknesses 
of the three novels. There is reason 
to suspect that the authors look on 
their suburbs with a mixture of dis- 
dain and contempt. They cannot 
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sympathize but, at best, patronize. 
The characters become puppets 
maneuvered about the stage, often 
with considerable skill, but rarely 
with patience or compassion. One 
feels that the authors are pointing 
at their creations with amused tol- 
erance and saying, “Those poor, 
stupid fools.” 


Tuzae can certainly be no objec- 
tion to a novelist taking upon him- 
self the role of the social critic. Nor 
can we blame him for not giving a 
perfectly fair and balanced picture 
of the phenomenon which he is 
criticizing. Nevertheless, we can 
reasonably expect that he will dis- 
play some insight into the meaning 
behind the reality which he criti- 
cizes and some standards by which 
he judges that reality to be want- 
ing. In this respect, our three au- 
thors fail rather notably. They cer- 
tainly have done their homework 
well. One can tell that they have 
read those archcritics of Suburbia 
—William Whyte and David Ries- 
man. But the novelists completely 
lack the sympathetic understanding 
of the two sociologists. 

The writer of fiction must sim- 
plify if he is to interpret reality for 
us, but to reduce the vast and com- 
plicated historical trend that is the 
suburban migration to a security- 
integrity dilemma is an intolerable 
oversimplification. The three writ- 
ers have produced with commend- 
able accuracy the sight and sound 
of Suburbia but they have tried to 
read its heart and mind through the 
distorted glasses of an intellectual- 
ism which doubts that anything 
good can come from the middl« 
class. There are strains and 
stresses, tension and anxieties a- 
plenty in the suburbs. But it is 
hardly fair to twist them into the 
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categories of social attitudes which 
became outmoded long ago. The 
quest for security is not new or 
peculiar to the suburbs. It is as old 
as mankind. Nor is conformity a 
post-World War II invention. If 
our authors had tried to delve more 
deeply into the forces which batter 
a man’s soul in the 1950’s, they 
might have been able to tell us why 
the old human drives for security 
and belonging have taken the form 
they have in Suburbia. The “indif- 
ferent generation” is certainly in- 
different about many things which 
previous generations got excited 
about; but it is hardly indifferent 
about home, family, the neighbor- 
hood community, or religion which 
other generations tended to ignore. 
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It may have many vices, but broad- 
side satire is no substitute for an 
understanding of why the vices— 
and the virtues—take the form they 
do. An author with such under- 
standing might have blended lights 
with the shadows and presented a 
more subtle picture of suburban 
life. 


Tue suburban migration is a tan- 
gled, complicated event. The artist 
who will portray it for us is faced 
with a difficult task. If he is not to 
oversimplify, his skills must be 
great indeed. Yet Suburbia has be- 
come such an important part of our 
culture that we are in grave need of 
the insight of a poet if we are to 
understand its meaning. 


“Fear not, Joseph... . ” 


—Matt. 1:20 


by SISTER MARY JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


]HUNDER of wrath is done 
and in its place 

lifts up music of love 

to cast out fear. 


Over his silent saw 
Saint Joseph hears 
a woman singing low 


as to a child. 


Farther than Sinai storm 
his fears for her; 
clearer than angel’s voice 
her song for God. 












































by J. J. HANLIN 


‘Teear, our international affairs 
are conducted by a comparative 
handful of men. No matter how 
much dynamic fluid is pumped 
through the miracle that is Amer- 
ica, we are as good as this team 
on the field. Americans, I feel, only 
have a hazy idea about how these 
men live and what they do. It is 
very likely that even editorial writ- 
ers, who have a fine grasp of world 
affairs, would be at a loss to de- 
scribe the inner workings of an em- 
bassy. 

The incredible fact is that, even 
though our whole future depends 
on these men, we know little or 


IS 
DIPLOMACY 
OUTMODED? 


How much can our diplomats 
learn at cocktail parties? 
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nothing about them. At least, the 
Americans in the United States. 

During the last ten years I have 
met at least two hundred American 
diplomats and gotten to know many 
of them closely. During this period 
there have been many changes in 
the Foreign Service, as if the State 
Department senses a _ need for 
change; but all this, “reductions in 
force” and “integrations,” has been 
administrative. And even though 
our diplomats discuss these changes 
in highbrow gobbledygook, the fact 
remains that much of our diplom- 
acy dates to the “horse and buggy” 
age. 


I. is my belief that diplomacy 
should be based on principles which 
are not arbitrary but which rise out 
of the essence of the world situa- 
tion. Nothing seems more certain 
to me today than the fact that, if 
we continue to let the diplomatic 
service play a one-sided game with 
the Russians, we are going to lose 
out. We must attempt to bring new 
ideas into the service. For example, 
when we send a diplomat to Russia 
today, we cannot possibly at this 
moment say for certain why he is 
there and what he should do now 
that he is there. This is a very sim- 
ple fact, but few people realize it. 
We have been sending diplomats to 
Russia for years . . . but are they 
dealing with a state? A number of 
“socialistic republics”? An inter- 
national organization? An empire? 
A conspiracy? A conspiracy within 
a conspiracy? We just do not know. 
And yet, off he goes to Moscow and 
takes up residence there quite as 
if he were accredited to the Czarist 
court. 

Five emperors, a dozen kings and 
a score of minor dynasts have van- 
ished in the wars, revolutions and 
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other dislocations of the twentieth 
century. And yet, our diplomats in 
their black ties attend Moscow re- 
ceptions as if they were living in 
the days of Bourbon princes. And 
when they talk to Ruskovsky, that 
man in the bleak, poorly cut and 
tasteless suit... who is he? What 
does he represent? How important 
is he? No one knows... even, no 
doubt, Ruskovsky. 


A wxmscax diplomats, suffering in 
chilly embarrassment in Iron Cur- 
tain countries, are accredited to 
governments no more powerful 
than San Marino. When a journal- 
ist goes to East Germany, the diplo- 
mats warn him that he is “on his 
own” for we have no representa- 
tives there. From Germany he 
crosses Czechoslovakia into Hun- 
gary where we have representatives. 
But they are holed up in structures 
which could be just as well situated 
in the Riviera surrounded by trel- 
lised roses. They ask him what is 
going on in Hungary. What did 
Sparcadi say? And does he think 
Sparcadi is important? 

There is an interesting insight 
into this in the somewhat pinkish 
novel, The Diplomat. An English 
diplomatic trouble-shooter named 
Essex flies to Moscow to straighten 
out the situation in Azerbaijan. He 
arrives at the British embassy and 
tells the ambassador to get him an 
appointment with Molotov. But the 
Russians won’t see him. And one 





Is the Foreign Service conservative? , 
American officials abroad depend for their 
knowledge of a country on an eight-hour 
day at the desk and what can be learned at 
cocktail parties and official functions. Ac- 
cording to J. J. Hanlin, a free-lance jour- 
nalist who has been traveling extensively in 
Europe, this style of diplomacy is almost 
as old-fashioned as the horse and buggy. 
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gets the impression from the novel 
that they hadn’t been seeing any- 
thing of the ambassador either. He 
is just passing time in Moscow. 


Tus fact is, with the world being 
divided more and more,into two 
giant blocs, present-day diplomacy 
is as somnolent, outdated and all 
but nonsensical as the English 
House of Lords. Let us go to India. 
We send an ambassador to this 
state, and with a staff of fifty or 
sixty men, he is expected to have 
the same influence on Nehru as the 
Russian ambassador. He doesn’t, 
of course. 

For the Russian ambassador is 
linked inextricably together with a 
Communist party within India 
which already controls part of the 
country. All the Russian ambas- 
sador has to do is call Moscow and 
there will be strikes in Bombay and 
riots in Calcutta. And yet, as our 
influence in the world drains away, 
no one to the writer’s knowledge 
has pointed out the inescapable fact 
that we are playing the game of 
world politics while our opponents 
are using loaded dice. 

As yet, we have only a narrow 
conception, I believe, of the real roles 
the United States and Russia per- 
form in international affairs. Their 
diplomats, too, operate at a disad- 
vantage in NATO lands. But again, 
they have a highly disciplined Com- 
munist party to feed them informa- 
tion and create strife. 


F unrneanose, it seems that the 
whole psychology of our diplomatic 
service should be examined. Today 
these men are placed under a ter- 
rible, senseless strain. Why? No 
one seems to know. 

In the first place, should there be 
set hours for diplomats? The vast 
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bureaucratic administration which 
has developed treats them some- 
what like children and assumes 
they should have the hours of post- 
men. This is nonsense. They should 
be a separate entity from other gov- 
ernment bureaus. Duty officers 
could be placed in the political and 
economic sections and the others 
should be as free as research pro- 
fessors. 

These men need to think. But 
they have become so bogged down 
in a rigid governmental schedule 
that they have no time to think, to 
read, to investigate, to plan. Our 
diplomats are ignorant . . . they 
are ignorant because they must ar- 
rive in the office at eight-thirty in 
the morning, dead tired and feeling 
the effects of the night before, and 
concern themselves with all sorts 
of nonessential paper work and 
serve on various committees which 
range from handling the vacation- 
trip of Senator Jones to deciding 
what kind of coffee should be sold 
in the commissary. 


Recenty I was talking to a man 
holding a very important post in a 
vital spot. I was embarrassed by his 
ignorance of recent events taking 
place outside of the nation where 
he was stationed. But I understood, 
for he did not even have time to 
read the newspapers in the morn- 
ing. As head of a large economic 
section, his days were devoted to 
routine paper work and his nights 
to cocktail parties and dinners. 
Such an ulcerous existence does not 
lead to calm speculation on just 
what Russia’s intentions are in the 
area, 

If I were the Secretary of State, I 
would make it an unwritten law 
that a diplomat must not attend 
more than one cocktail party a 
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week. Our diplomats are drinking 
themselves to death . . . and not be- 
cause they want to, but because 
they must. “You’ve just got to go,” 
they moan. But why do you have to 
go? Ambassador Frederick Valde- 
mar Erastus Peterson, our repre- 
sentative in Denmark, set a good 
precedent, I think, by turning down 
many invitations to cocktail parties. 
“Val” Peterson will go to a dinner 
. . « but coming from the state of 
Nebraska, he frowns on excessive 
drinking. 


As a veteran of perhaps five hun- 
dred diplomatic cocktail parties, I 
would seriously question the belief 
that diplomats “do their real work 
at cocktail parties.” For one thing, 
the wives are always on hand and 
talk generally settles down to where 
one can buy French hats at a dis- 
count or whether it is more advan- 
tageous to have a Danish or a Swed- 
ish maid. From a_reportorial 
standpoint, at least, instead of get- 
ting tips you get tipsy. And one 
psychiatrist in Copenhagen sug- 
gested to me that diplomats are tak- 
ing ten years off their lives through 
such excessive drinking. But the 
sad thing is they are not alcoholics 
and they don’t like this constant 
partying. 

The deadly routine, then, is kill- 
ing off not only the effectiveness of 
our diplomats . . . but the diplomats, 
themselves. When the Communists 
during 1958 opened an attack in 
Copenhagen with their neutralistic 
“Rapacki Plan,” there was not one 
member of the political section on 
hand during those trying days. 
They were either resting up on 
leave, home sick, or in the hospital. 
Also, the head of the information 
service was in the hospital .. . the 
man whose task it was to counter 
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the attack! For all we know, the 


Communists may well have a hand 
in this program of lots of liquor 
and no serenity. 


A wsassavon PETERSON, who is not 
really a professional diplomat but 
a politician, set another precedent 
in Denmark. A former college pro- 
fessor, he apparently sensed how 
important it is today for diplomats 
to read and think rather than drink. 
Instead of throwing cocktail par- 
ties, he threw “thought parties.” 
He required his young officers to 
read a book of international import 
periodically and then they would 
get together at his house and dis- 
cuss it. Some of the men admitted 
that these were the first books they 
had read in years. 

Our diplomats are extremely in- 
telligent men who tend toward 
scholarly work. As neophytes they 
are almost too bookish and are aw- 
ful men for statistics. They will tell 
you how many fish the average 
Englishman swallows in a year and 
how many children are killed by 
tigers in India monthly. Their fac- 
tual knowledge makes your head 
fairly spin. But given ten years, 
they become authorities on ulcers 
rather than fish. 

I have heard it suggested that the 
government purposely irritates its 
diplomats so that the temperamen- 
tal' characters will be weeded out 
and our diplomats will be as cool as 
Viennese white wine. If this is the 
case, then certainly the man who 
suggested the plan should be made 
to swim in a tank of alcohol. It was 
the case, I recall, when I took my 
pilot training. We were purposely 
irritated. But the thing was, flying 
a plane was test enough to eliminate 
the high-strung. And so is diplo- 
macy. 
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Ove of the most irritating aspects 
of diplomatic life are sudden trans- 
fers. A man will get settled in an 
apartment in Stockholm, place his 
children in school, buy a consider- 
able woolly wardrobe, and, out of 
the clear blue sky, he is transferred 
to Cairo. No business, I really be- 
lieve, would be a success if it were 
operated as poorly as this phase of 
diplomacy . . . the administration. 
There is no reason why a man could 
not be warned a year in advance 
that he is going to Cairo. 

This would be better for the na- 
tion and for the man. He would 
have time to prepare himself fac- 
tually and linguistically for the new 
post. When he arrived, he would 
have a fairly good idea of the eco- 
nomic and political problems we 
face there and would not have to 
begin cold. As it is, he is lost for 
six months to the government while 
he obtains a grasp of the situation. 
Furthermore, frequently he suffers 
considerable financial loss. Auto- 
mobiles and furniture are sold at 
bad prices, or the government is 
forced to pay freight for them when 
it otherwise would not have to. 
Children may well lose a year of 
schooling and his wife may threaten 
to send a poison-pen letter to John 
Foster Dulles. 

Our diplomats should be allowed 
to live contented and serene lives so 
that they can concentrate on the 
overwhelming task we face. But 
I have spent many an evening with 
diplomats when they became much 
more heated over the impossibility 
of obtaining housing for their fam- 
ities than they did over the par- 
ticular plight of the country to 
which they were accredited. To a 
man who has three children of 
school age, the fact that he has no 
housing is more important than the 
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news that the Hungarians are in re- 
volt. 


Wirn each new Communist suc- 
cess, our diplomats draw closer into 
their own circle. Not only have they 
isolated themselves behind ‘the Iron 
Curtain, but even in the West they 
are fearfully drawing into them- 
selves. There is a man in Copen- 
hagen who for years was a member 
of the Communist inner circle. 
When the Communist Party was in 
financial trouble in Belgium or Hol- 
land, it was he who transported 
gold from Moscow to the particular 
capital where the party was in diffi- 
culty. Furthermore, he did much to 
organize Communist cells among 
the great shipping nations of the 
world. He knows a great deal and I 
decided to interview him shortly 
after he quit the party. 

“Let me know what he says,” an 
American diplomat told me. 

“But, why don’t you talk to him?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t be seen with a 
man like Me 

But why not, I ask. Is such a pol- 
icy of isolation advantageous to 
Russia .. . or to the United States? 
I truly believe that our diplomats 
should be allowed to go where they 
want, see whom they please, and do 
what they please. If we don’t trust 
them, as the saying goes, we should 
not hire them. And if we hire them, 
we should trust them. Just how a 
man is expected to report on the 
affairs of a nation, when he feels he 
must be careful and talk only to 
friendly individuals, is not quite 
clear. 


Tis morning when I was down- 
town in the center of Vienna, I ran 
into a rather weird character I 
know who makes frequent trips to 
the Hungarian capital. Now, he in- 
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forms me, he is soon to have inside 
information on the situation of the 
Church there. I have to take the 
good with the bad, he said. I am 
quite willing to take the good with 
the bad, not saying what I will do 
with any of it when I get it. 

I think it would be foolish to turn 
on this man and say, “Look, I think 
you’re a Communist .. . or, at least 
working for them. I'd better not 
have any more to do.with you.” 

A good reporter must be willing 
and able to talk with anyone. And 
so must a good diplomat. It is Rus- 
sian strategy to isolate Americans 
abroad. When we isolate our diplo- 
mats from satellite diplomats, espe- 
cially, we are doing Russia’s job for 
her. It is true that we might, as a 
result, have a traitor slip the Com- 
munists information. But the trai- 
tor is there and under the present 
setup he is in a much more deadly 
position. For he has a captive audi- 
ence. 

The knowledge that diplomats 
have is greatly overestimated any- 
way. A good reporter, whose daily 
“bread and butter” depends on be- 
ing alert to any situation, generally 
knows a great deal more than even 
a good diplomat. For he has been 
in the area longer, he knows the 
language better, and he has greater 
freedom. 

It seems, too, that there should 
be much more contact among Amer- 
ican diplomats serving in a particu- 
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lar area. In other words, political 
officers in Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland continually 
run into similar situations. Gen- 
erally, a journalist covers this whole 
area and he is aware of the entire 
picture. But, without a great deal 
of devotion to his job and “a reason 
for knowing,” a diplomat in Copen- 
hagen knows no more about the 
situation in Stockholm than he does 
about what is going on in Istanbul. 
But if he had this information, he 
could more accurately understand 
the Danish scene. 

There is occasional contact, usu- 
ally at ambassadorial level, but it 
seems that area “rest homes” could 
be set up. Here, the men of a half- 
dozen: different posts could get to- 
gether and talk and exchange in- 
formation. The world is so highly 
interwoven today that you cannot 
understand Denmark unless you 


have a good knowledge of Finland. 


Tue Foreign Service is conserva- 


tive. The average diplomat is a 
stickler for tradition. Today we 
don’t need black panthers in the 
ballroom and cocktail parties to 
the extent that we need thinking 
men who have time to investigate 
and study. It is likely that if the 
“horse and buggy” type of diplo- 
macy is ‘to be questioned as ade- 
quate for the modern age, such 
scrutiny must come from the out- 
side. 





APOLOGETICS 
TODAY 


Powerful arguments from psychology and evo- 
lution lead directly to Christ and the Church. 


by Richard W. Rousseau, S.J. 


Tue TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM is an un- 
usual kind of encyclopedia. The ed- 
itor, Daniel-Rops, is putting out a 
set of one hundred and fifty sepa- 
rate volumes with each volume 
treating some important subject in 
full. This is quite a change from 
the usual encyclopedia which can- 
not be kept up to date except by 
adding supplements or by reprint- 
ing the whole set. This one can be 
-kept completely abreast of things 
by the simple expedient of replac- 
ing outdated volumes. Daniel-Rops 
is to be congratulated on his good 
publishing sense. 


Recenniy published in French, 
volume 106 is by the distinguished 
apologetics scholar, Msgr. Léon 
Cristiani. It is a brief but complete 
survey of Christian apologetics. Nos 
Raisons de Croire (Our Reasons for 
Belief) is its title. He defines apolo- 
getics as “the science whose mission 
is to prove the divinity of Chris- 
tianity.” The early apologists at 
work answering such charges as 
cannibalism, immorality, treason 
and lack of interest in the common 
good are presented in the first part. 


Then there are the apologists of the 
Middle Ages whose problems 
seemed to be mainly those con- 
nected with Moslems and Jews. 
What Msgr. Cristiani calls the “tra- 
ditional” or “classic” apologetic is 
given a rather full treatment. In 
broad outline, it goes something like 
this: Christ is God’s envoy. His 
doctrine is sublime and confirmed 
by miracles. An immortal Church 
exists to ensure its purity and pres- 
ervation. The help of the Holy Spirit 
keeps this Church from error. She 
can be seen and recognized by her 
four essential marks: unity, holi- 
ness, catholicity and apostolicity. 

The latter part of this argument 
is perhaps best seen in the words 
of the Vatican Council itself. In 
its Constitution on the Catholic 
Faith it stated explicitly: “For all 
the many marvelous proofs that 
God has provided to make the cred- 
ibility of the Christian faith evident 
point to the Catholic Church alone. 
Indeed, the Church itself, because 
of its marvelous propagation, its 
exalted sanctity, and its inexhaust- 
ible fruitfulness in all that is good, 
because of its catholic unity and its 
unshaken stability, is a great and 
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perpetual motive of credibility and 
an irrefutable proof of its divine 
mission.” (Transl. The Church 
Teaches ; Herder, 1955, n. 68, p. 30.) 


Mosr apologetics books stop there. 
But Msgr. Cristiani has a further 
question to ask. “Are there other 
kinds of apologetics besides this 
‘traditional’ one?” He answers this 
question with a qualified “yes.” In 
using these other apologetics we 
must keep in mind the fact that 
not only was the “traditional” 
apologetic used and approved by 
the Vatican Council, but that ex- 
perience has shown it to be the most 
effective. Granted this, however, he 
admits that other methods are not 
only possible but necessary. 

Three of these modern methods 
are then briefly examined: Father 
Paul de Broglie’s transcendence, 
Maurice Blondel’s immanence and 
Father Teilhard de Chardin’s evo- 
lutionary convergence. 


Tu treatment of the first, Father 
Paul de Broglie’s transcendence, is 
rather unsatisfactory, not because 
his work in the field of Christian- 
ity’s relationship to other religions 
was not excellent in itself, but sim- 
ply that since 1885 when his major 
work was written, the major reli- 
gions of the world have become 
so much more familiar and impres- 
sive. Today they require a much 
broader, deeper study. A number of 
contemporary Christian thinkers 
have been engaged in such a study, 
and it is to be regretted that more 
of this work was not included in 
Nos Raisons de Croire. 

The methods of both Blondel and 
Teilhard de Chardin, however, 
are much more satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

As for Maurice Blondel, he was 
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born at Dijon, in France, in 1861. 
He passed most of his long life as 
a professor at the provincial Uni- 
versity of Aix-Marseilles, where he 
died in 1949. His doctorate thesis, 
presented in 1893, contained the es- 
sentials of his method and was to 
influence the whole of his later life. 
It was entitled Action: A Critical 
Essay of Life and of the Science of 
Activity. 

In this thesis Blondel was writing 
not as an apologist but as a phi- 
losopher, and a great deal of what 
he says is implied rather than 
stated in so many words. He speaks 
about man, for example, but never 
really describes him. He means 
modern man, of course, with his 
fierce independence of mind and 
conscience, who is horrified by 
nothing so much as by totalitarian- 
ism, brainwashing, suppression of 
academic freedom and rigid author- 
itarianism. Modern man’s basic 
question with regard to Christianity 
is this: does it enslave a man, or 
does it make him free? 


To answer this, Blondel examines 
man’s actions rather than his think- 
ing. He feels that a man most fully 
reveals himself in his actions. As 
a man acts so shall he eventually 
think. This in no way discounts 
the influence of thought upon ac- 





Apologetics must be kept up to date, 
writes Father Richard W. Rousseau, S.J., 
chairman of the theology department at Bos- 
ton College. A contributor previously to 
Lumen Vitae, Vie Spirituelle, Review for 
Religious and America, he is currently do- 
ing a translation of a French work dealing 
with Catholic principles of scriptural inter- 
pretation. The monumental encyclopedia 
edited by Daniel-Rops referred to in Father 
Rousseau’s article is now being translated 
and published for American readers by 
Hawthorn Books as The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
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tion, but merely points out forcibly 
that action also influences thought. 

Since the whole man can be seen 
in his actions, what better place to 
look for a solution to the problem 
of man’s destiny and freedom? If 
by actions we were to understand 
historical actions, then we could, 
like Taine, examine the whole 
sweep of history and conclude that 
without Christianity man can be 
an animal, that with it he can be an 
angel, But if by action we were to 
understand with Blondel that deli- 
cate balance between man’s desires 
and his attempts to fulfill them, 
then we must examine the whole 
gamut of those attempts to see if he 
has ever succeeded. 


wer few men are unaware of the 
gap that exists between what they 
would like to do and what they 
really do. They realize that St. Paul 
spoke from deep human experience 


when he said, “For I do not the 
good that I wish, but the evil that 
I do not wish, that. I perform.” 
(Rom. 7:19). So they are constantly 
seeking a way to overcome this hu- 
miliating frustration, to balance de- 
sire and action. They look to aes- 
thetics or fall into pessimism, but 
neither of these provide them with 
a full answer. They turn to science, 
and though they appreciate its 
splendid achievements in the past, 
present and even the future, they 
still feel that the ultimate answer 
lies elsewhere. They find even such 
wonderful things as _ friendship, 
marriage, patriotism, morality and 
metaphysics only partially satis- 
factory. And such pseudo-solutions 
as natural religion, the brotherhood 
of man, and so on, quickly reveal 
‘their’ insufficiency. Must they con- 
clude, then, that the gap can never 
be closed; that life, therefore, is ul- 
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timately meaningless; and, that the 
existentialists are right in calling it 
absurd? 

Or is it not possible, as suggests 
Blondel, for them to look beyond 
themselves to someone who infi- 
nitely surpasses them? They are 
weak, but God is strong; they thirst, 
but God can give them water to 
drink. Why, then, cannot they look 
toward God? 


Wues they finally ask themselves 
this question, men are faced with a 
free choice. They can refuse God 
and pretend to get along by them- 
selves. Or they can accept God and 
find that their desires have finally 
been satisfied. Who can call this a 
slavery? What greater freedom 
than that from the humiliation of 
being unable to be what one wants 
to be? Of course, man cannot find 
God in just the way God wants, or 
live the fullness of the life God has 
chosen for him, all by himself. This 
is beyond his powers. But God did 
give man the power to desire mag- 
nificently and in His Providence 
He has chosen to fulfill this power 
beyond man’s greatest dreams. 

These last points were not as ex- 
plicitly spelled out in Blondel’s 
thesis of 1893, and that is why he 
came in for a certain amount of 
criticism from Catholic circles. It 
was thought he was unduly con- 
fusing the natural with the super- 
natural. But over the years, in a 
series of major works, he so re- 
fined his position that Professor 
Sciacca of the University of Genoa, 
writing in the Enciclopedia Catto- 
lica (1949), said, “It is the philoso- 
phy of the whole man, and it seems 
unjust to accuse it of fideism or ag- 
nosticism or of pragmatism, or even 
of immanentism in the true and 
proper sense of that term.” 
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— TTEILHARD DE CHARDIN, S.J., 
was born at Orcines, Puy-de-Déme 
in 1881. In 1899 he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus and eventually be- 
came well known in the field of 
paleontology. He made an exhaus- 
tive study of the Peking man, fos- 
sils which unfortunately have been 
lost since shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor. Author of several books and a 
professor at the Institut Catholique 
in Paris, he died in New York in 
1955. 

He was neither a philosopher, a 
professional theologian nor an 
apologist. First and foremost he 
was a scientist. He was convinced 
by his work in paleontology or the 
study of fossils, that evolution was 
a fact and not a theory. This cate- 
gorical position of his did not go 
without a certain amount of oppo- 
sition, even scientific. But what is 
important here are the questions he 
asked about evolution: “Does evo- 
lution have a purpose? Is evolution 
directed or controlled or is it all 
the result of accident?” To these 
questions Father Teilhard de Char- 
din answered emphatically, “Yes, 
evolution has a purpose. It is di- 
rected.” 


Hi: reasons are basically scien- 


tific. All the evidence of paleon- 
tology and geology points to the fact 
that evolution is moving steadily to- 
ward a goal. Rising from the less 
complex to the more complex, it 
goes from atoms to molecules, from 
molecules to living cells, from phys- 
ical life to conscious life, and thus 
evolution arrives at man. (He be- 
lieves, as any Catholic, that each 
human soul is created immediately 
by God, but here he is attempting to 
explain the problem in terms of 
scientifically observable data). 
When evolution thus arrives at 
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man, man takes his own growth in 
hand. It now becomes a process of 
auto- or self-evolution. But this 
self-evolution, like all evolution, 
must move forward and upward. 
The basic law of all evolution is 
that there is no turning back. Man’s 
consciousness, his spirit cannot 
turn back either. Once acquired, all 
the laws of life demand that it go 
on, that it develop. If this life, then, 
were to flicker out in utter dark- 
ness, an element of absurdity, of a 
break in the chain would be intro- 
duced. But if this spirit, this life, 
has a goal worthy of itself and con- 
tinues its constant growth, then this 
is what is called immortality. Im- 
mortality, in other words, is a logi- 
cal conclusion from the laws of 
evolution as applied to conscious 
spirit. And since conceptions of the 
universe as either a cycle or as 
closed do not allow the spirit to live 
and develop as it normally should 
according to the basic laws of evolu- 
tion, then these conceptions are 
contradictory. 


ice then, all the laws of nature 
and of evolution point toward the 
continual existence of spirit and its 
continual forward motion, it is le- 
gitimate to move on to the next 
question, “What is the goal toward 
which spirit is thus moving?” Fa- 
ther Teilhard de Chardin calls this 
goal “the omega point.” Now a con- 
scious human spirit is a person 
and all the laws of psychology in- 
dicate that the ultimate attraction 
for a person can only be another 
person. What else, then, can pro- 
vide for human persons that tre- 
mendous attractive force so neces- 
sary for the forward progress of 
evolution, except a_ personality 
whose intelligence and lovingness 
are well-nigh irresistible? 
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What more natural than at this 
point he should introduce Christ. 
Christ is this irresistible Person, he 
explains, this all-essential “omega 
point.” It is toward Him that all 
men and the evolutionary process 
are moving. He does not attempt to 
prove the Incarnation, or prove the 
Church as the mystical continua- 
tion of that Incarnation. But he 
._ does present a closely reasoned, 
powerful argument based on scien- 
tific evolutionary data that leads 
directly to Christ and to the Church. 
It is a remarkable achievement to 
have taken that evolution which so 
many have used against Christ and 
use it to lead to Christ. In God’s 
master plan, as he sees it, matter 
leads to the world of life, the world 
of life leads to the world of the 
spirit and the world of the spirit 
leads to Christ in Whose divine life 
we share. 

Father Teilhard de Chardin was 
not a philosopher or theologian. It 
is possible that some of his ideas 
need more detailed study or a cer- 
tain amount of qualification. But 
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no one can deny that his vision of 
an evolution leading toward Christ 
rather than away from Him is an 
inspiring one indeed. 


Mer. CRISTIANI’S book poses a 
challenge to American and English 
theologians to prepare a new book 
of apologetics for the English- 
speaking world. It should indicate 
not merely the historical develop- 
ment of apologetics and a full ex- 
position of the classical position, 
but also include such modern ap- 
proaches as Blondel’s and Father 
Teilhard de Chardin’s. It should not 
hesitate to explore more fully the 
pressing modern apologetic prob- 
lem of Christianity’s relationship to 
other world religions. For apolo- 
getics is something that must be 
kept constantly up to date. It is 
only by combining the “classical” 
apologetic, which moves down- 
ward from God to man with the 
new apologetics, which move up- 
ward from man to God, that we will 
arrive at what Msgr. Cristiani calls 
a “complete apologetic.” 


0: all points of faith, the being of a God is, to my own apprehension, 


encompassed with most difficulty, and yet borne in upon our minds with 
most power. 


—Cardinal Newman in Apologia Pro Vita Sua 





Desmond Kelly returns. 


EVERY MAN HAS 
BUSINESS 


AND 


DESTRE 


Tue ringing of the bell over the 
entrance to his shop disturbed 
Matthew Cullen in the middle of 
counting a handful of pennies. He 
looked up to see a softly rained-on 
black hat, and underneath it the 
familiar face of the parish priest, 
Father Shields. 

“Matthew, may I have the lend 
of your talented assistant?” 

Cullen’s lips narrowed. “You 
may, Father, if you’ll ask him your- 
self. At the moment I am not on 
speaking terms with him.” 

“And why?” 

“He just broke a hammer, a 
sturdy hammer I’ve had in the shop 
for years and years. Snapped it off 
at the neck. May I ask what you 
want with him?” 

“Two young ladies driving 
through this place have flattened a 
tire on their auto. I want—” 

“Father, in heaven’s name, don’t 
let Desmond Kelly near an auto. In 
two minutes he’ll have it destroyed 
beyond the help of the best me- 
chanic in Ireland.” 

“Oh, come, Matthew, he’ll do the 
trick if the ladies will be kind 
enough to guide him. They don’t 
wish to be out in the mud and rain, 
and my clerical dignity should keep 
me above changing tires, especially 


by William J]. Feeney 


on a wet day. But if you won’t sur- 
render Desmond—” 

“He’s in the back room. And tell 
him, for me, that he may take my 
old waterproof that’s hanging on a 
nail back there.” 


A THIN and open-mouthed boy 
stood up as Father Shields entered 
the stock room of Cullen’s shop. In 
reply to the priest’s greeting, Des- 
mond Kelly held out his hands. One 
part of the broken hammer was in 
each. “Father, how can I mend 
this?” 

“Let it wait, Desmond; something 
important is to be done. Tell me 
truthfully, boy, have you ever 
changed a tire on an auto?” 

“T’ve not.” 

“Then you will learn a new trade 
this day. Come along with me, and 
take Mr. Cullen’s waterproof with 
you. It’s all right, he told me so.” 

Desmond felt for something in 
the pocket of his tattered jacket 
and, assured that it was there, he 
made ready to, join the priest. 


* * * * 


Tue stranded American tourists 
flicked glances at each other when 
they saw the priest and the boy 
coming toward them. Rolling down 
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the window, one of the girls asked, 
“Is this your mechanic, Father? He 
is a little young.” 

Desmond was content to let Father 
Shields speak for him. “Ladies, 
you'll never know what this lad 
can do with tools. All he needs is 
for someone to direct him. If one of 
you will offer him a few words of 
advice, he'll have the good tire on 
in jig time.” 

The girls conferred for a mo- 
ment; then the one who spoke to 
the priest opened the door, putting 
on a thin, transparent raincoat as 
she got out. She looked at Desmond 
again. He stood there, open- 
mouthed, with Cullen’s waterproof 
touching the roadway at his feet. 
“Well, Father, if, as you say, there 
is no filling station near—.” She 
managed a tentative smile for Des- 
mond. “Let’s us get the tools out 
of the trunk.” 

She stood near Desmond as he 
maneuvered the jack under the 
front axle. “Is it in place? Fine, 
now just work the handle up and 
down. Oh, goodness, honey, not so 
high, you'll tip the car over. Let it 
down a bit. No, down! Now use the 
wrench to take off those things. 
There. Ooh, did you hurt yourself? 
The spare is in the trunk, when 
you're ready for it. I'll say this 
much for him,” she turned to the 
priest while Desmond was tugging 
at the spare, “he tries, he really 
tries.” 


Wren the change was completed, 
the girls whispered together again. 
Desmond and the priest heard the 
clink of coins. Father Shields 
moved uneasily, because his idea of 
Irish hospitality precluded the ac- 
ceptance of money for an act of 
kindness. Still, it was Desmond 
who did the muddy work, and the 
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Kellys needed, desperately needed, 
anything the girls might offer. 

“Here, honey,” the girl in the 
raincoat beckoned to Desmond, 
“won’t you take this? We’re really 
awfully grateful to you.” 

But Desmond was reaching in- 
side the tent of Cullen’s waterproof, 
into his pocket. “I’d be happy if 
you buy a ticket for the Sweep- 
stakes, begging your pardon, la- 
dies.” 

“This little fellow is priceless,” 
the girl in the raincoat said softly 
to her companion, 

“I don’t know, Elaine,” her friend 
replied. “I’ve heard a lot of these 
tickets are counterfeit. Let’s think 
this over. Sonny, where did you 
get these tickets?” 

“Ah, I’m not selling them for my- 
self. It’s for my father. He wants 
the seller’s prize, you know. If one 
of the tickets he sells is drawn, he 
gets a sum of money.” 


Tm priest eased into the conver- 
sation. “Desmond’s father is tem- 
porarily out of work. But the tickets 
are genuine, I give you my personal 


assurance. Anyway, you ladies 
won't leave Ireland without a try 
for the pot of gold, will you now?” 
Elaine’s friend was doubtful. “I’ve 
never won a chance in my life.” 
“Neither have I,” said Elaine, “so 
let’s us play a hunch. Our luck has 
been good today, flat and all.” 





Last September we printed “The Shop- 
keeper’s Assistant.” The following month 
several readers complained that the story 
seemed unfinished. They wanted more of 
young Desmond Kelly. We wrote to William 
J. Feeney, assistant professor of English at 
De Paul University in Chicago and he re- 
plied with “Every Man Has Business and 
Desire.” The title is from Hamlet, Act I, 
Scene 5, but again the hero is the same 
shopkeeper’s assistant, indefatigable Des- 
mond Kelly. 





EVERY MAN HAS BUSINESS AND DESIRE 


“Well, all right with me. You 
give him whatever it is, and I'll 
straighten it out with you when 
we arrive in Galway, if we ever do.” 

Desmond whipped out his book 
of tickets while Elaine was rooting 
in her purse. “I'll be needing a pen.” 

“Here, take mine.” She handed 
him an elegantly slim ball-point 
pen. 

“Thank you. Oh! Ah, no harm 
done. I dropped it in the mud, it 
didn’t break at all.” 


* * * * 


I, the Sweepstakes offices in Balls- 
bridge, the nurses, turning away 
their fresh young faces as a ges- 
ture of honesty, reached into the 
metal drums and fluttered the 
heaps of tickets as if they were 
dried leaves. One by one they 
closed thumb and forefinger on a 
single ticket, solemnly lifted it out 
of the drum and handed it solemnly 
to a man standing near. Then the 
word went out, to Dublin, to Gal- 
way and Sligo and Cork, to Canada, 
to the glass and concrete hives of 
busy America, and to Peter Kelly, 
father of Desmond Kelly. He had 
sold a ticket that was drawn. His 
friends came to congratulate him, 
as the ticket was for a good horse, 
Irish-born in the Curragh, Irish- 
trained. It ran a fine race too, until 
the third hurdle from the finish. 
There it fell, wrenched hysterically 
to its feet, and galloped off rider- 
less. 


* * * * 


| Se was home for tea when 
the prize money came. His father 
seemed far from happy, sitting in 
his chair near the fire with the 
check in his thin white hand. The 
boy sat on the floor beside his fa- 
ther’s chair, partly from instinctive 
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awareness that the man wanted to 
talk, partly for another special se- 
cret reason he hardly felt he could 
bring to the surface. Mrs. Kelly, in 
the bedroom, where she was mind- 
ing the youngest, waited for Kelly 
to speak. 

“It’s the prize, Desmond. A small 
prize, very small. I’m wondering 
what to do with it. What would 
you do now?” 

The thought squeezed itself out, 
though Desmond tried to hold it. 
“I’ve been wanting a bicycle this 
long time. You told me if we ever 
came into money I'd have one.” 

Mr. Kelly stirred in his chair. “A 
bicycle, is it? Bicycles cost a great 
deal of money. Ah, curse my bad 
luck, we'd all be riding bicycles if 
Nabob hadn’t fallen. It’s the bad 
luck has followed me all my years.” 

“Maybe a used bicycle. I could 
mend it.” 


Mx. KELLY groaned. Then he 
leaned forward, setting his face in 
an expression of piaintive sorrow. 
“Let me tell you our case, son. 
I’ve been out of work a long time, 
that you know. We have our debts 
to pay. Tell me, how would it look 
to the people if you rode a bicycle 
through the streets? They'd say, 
‘Look there at Kelly’s boy, Kelly 
who cannot meet his honest obliga- 
tions, yet he has toys to buy for 
young Desmond.’ Is that a good 
thing?” 

“It’s not.” 

“Well, then. Let me tell you, 
honor is all a poor man has. Honor 
and reputation.. When that goes, 
nothing is left but the grave.. Aah, 
now, let’s have a smile, son. I'll be 
on my feet again soon, the money 
will be coming in instead. of going 
out always. We'll get some more 
tickets, you and I. We'll have a 
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winner too, not a farmer’s horse 
like Nabob. You'll see. Where are 
you going, boy?” 

“Mr. Cullen will be wanting me to 
help him close the shop.” 

Mr. Kelly watched the front door 
close softly. He reached in his 
pocket, but not finding what he 
wanted he called to his wife, 
“Maggie, bring us a pencil, will 
you?” 


* * * * 


Some days later Father Shields 
walked into Cullen’s shop without 
his customary hovering at the door. 
“Matthew, I’ve come for advice. 
Leave off whatever you’re doing and 
listen. But first, is Desmond here 
now?” 

“He’s in school, for what little 
good it will do him. Come into my 
consulting chambers.” 

They sat on wooden crates in the 
crowded, gloomy stock room, fac- 
ing each other. Cullen spoke first. 
“I’m not the man to be giving ad- 
vice to the parish priest. You are 
the spiritual leader of this place.” 

“Don’t be talking. There is more 
advice in your eyebrows than in a 
shelf of books. Besides, I’m not cer- 
tain this is a spiritual matter, but 
we can settle that as we go. Here’s 
my case, without further words. 
Yesterday I had a letter from the 
States, addressed to the parish 
priest at the church. No name. 
And will you believe it, the letter 
was from one of the girls who came 
through and had the flat tire, do 
you remember?” 

“The girls who had Desmond’s 
ticket?” 

“The very ones. They didn’t have 
my name, or his, only the name of 
this place, and how they kept that 
I do not know. Here is the letter. 
Read it.” 
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Curex went into the front room 
for his glasses, came back, read 
silently to the end. The stationery 
was faintly perfumed; its dim flow- 
ery scent settled gracefully between 
the priest and the shopkeeper. Cul- 
len held the page close to his nose, 
sniffed it with a smile. “She writes, 
‘for the family, they must need it.’ 
Praise to her gratitude, I must say.” 

“Two twenty-dollar bills, 
wrapped in tissue, they fell out 
when I opened the envelope. That 
is a bit more than fourteen pounds. 
For the family.” 

“Well?” 

“For the family, don’t you see? 
Do you know what that will mean?” 

“I do. Peter Kelly will remain 
temporarily out of work until the 
money is spent. Longer than that, 
probably.” 

“I think so, too. Now, Matthew. 
two of us know about the letter. 
Three counting my housekeeper, 
who has seen the envelope, but ] 
have threatened her into silence 
If you were in my shoes, would you 
give the money to Peter Kelly, for 
the family?” 

“Isn’t that what the letter says 
to do?” 

“Stop twisting, Matthew. Do you 
think those girls would want me to 
turn the money over to him if they 
knew the man as we do?” 


Curses shrugged. 

“Matthew, I am losing patience 
with you. What is the thing Des- 
mond wants most?” 


“A bicycle. For those fourteen 
quid you could get a nice one in a 
shop in Mullingar. If your con- 
science will permit you.” 

“That’s the point. There is a 
question of honor here.” 

“So there is.” 

“But it’s not a legal document, is 








TO A POOR 


it? Just a letter from a girl who 
doesn’t know the circumstances.” 

“I have a thought. Say the bicy- 
cle is for the family. Anyone who 
wants to ride it may have the lend 
of it from Desmond. Peter, the 
brothers and sisters, the little one 
when he is older. Even Margaret. 
There was a time she made a pleas- 
ing sight on a bicycle.” 

“It’s a strange thing how our 
thoughts are alike.” 

“Not at all. You had this settled 
in your mind before you came to 
my shop.” 
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“I did. I only wanted a push. 
Well, tomorrow I’m off for Mullin- 
gar on business with the bishop. 
Tell me, if I see a bicycle that is a 
bit more than fourteen pounds?” 

“I'll make the difference, if it is a 
bit more. No extravagance, mind, 
you know what Desmond can do 
with anything of metal. By the 
way, after your business with the 
bishop, you may do an errand for 
me.” 

“What?” 

“Get me a hammer. One he can’t 
break.” 


To A Poor Man, Dying 


by JAMES KRITZECK 


Break, soul, out; oh 
crash up out of your 


shanty-temple, 


your balsam pillars 
wazx-walled, washed 
red for martyrs! 


Be no more, soul, so 

stingily tabernacled; 

but fly; go; find 
royal residence, 
rest with Lazarus, 
who once was poor! 








From my window in 


Leer 


Setter eer 
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Western Defense Plans Reappraised 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 





1 HAVE often been struck in life by the fact that the failure of the world 
to pay attention to Christian values and moral teaching very quickly 
shows its unhappy consequences at the secular, political, or social level. 
Life is too complicated for the cause and effect to show themselves at 
once or in a simple and obvious way. The situation, too, is often so diffi- 
cult that even perfectly good Christians find themselves caught up in 
concepts, strategies, policies which cannot really be reconciled with 
Christian values, though it may look as though they could be. 


Hisronicanty, an obvious example of this was the way in which the 
Church’s social and economic teaching during the Middle Ages came 
more and more to be considered irrelevant to the growth of capitalism 
and the great nineteenth-century industrial revolution. With great diffi- 
culty were Catholics themselves awakened again to spiritual and moral 
realities by Pope Leo XIII, repeating in modern terms the Church’s ancient 
social teaching.~ Much of the class and industrial tension of modern times 
resulted from the rejection of Christian teaching that man’s rights and 
duties always remain prior to the creation of wealth, and the Church 
itself had to mourn, as a consequence of Christian compromise with the 
new ages, what it called the loss to the Church of the working class. One 
could demonstrate a similar process where the growth of political democ- 
racy was concerned—democracy which has failed precisely where it 
ignored the spiritual status of man as such and the priority of God’s law 
about the limits of true human freedom. No democratic majority can 
justify what is intrinsically wrong, though we all tend to speak as though 
it could. 

Yet while these great evolutions were taking place, how hard it was 
for the Christian to see the relevance of Christian values—how hard for 
him to escape from the great pressures around him to which, in fact, 
he tended to accommodate himself, often in the name of Christianity, as 
he thought. 


FROM MY WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 


C omseneations of this kind are, 
it seems to me, bound to make the 
thoughtful Catholic wonder how far 
the same kind of process is at work 
today where the concept of the 
military defense of the free world 
against Communism is concerned. 
This is not the place to raise the 
question of Catholic teaching about 
just warfare, for that is an immense 
and very difficult subject. One can, 
perhaps, more usefully look at the 
question from the other end, so to 
say. 

Today there is undoubtedly a 
tendency to subject to reappraisal 
the whole Western strategy about 
the military defense of the free 
world, and to wonder whether it is, 
in fact, effective in military and po- 
litical terms or whether it has not 
been a great mistake. At any rate, 
very strong arguments are being 
put forward which suggest this. If 
such arguments are valid, this 
would be an extremely good ex- 
ample of the kind of process I de- 
scribed at the beginning. The 
readiness of Christians to accept 
without challenge the policy of 
secularist political and military 
leaders would show itself to have 
been mistaken, not so much in that 
this policy does not really square 
with Christian moral teaching 
about just warfare, as in the bank- 
ruptcy of the policy itself in achiev- 
ing its own aims, namely the pro- 
tection of the free world against 
the threat of tyranny. 


Ler us consider the whole ques- 
tion. Retrospectively, at least, most 
Christains today, I suppose, would 
regard the Allied use of atom bombs 
to bring the war against Japan to 
an end as immoral according to 
Christian teaching on the just war. 
The end can never justify the 
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means, and the means was the in- 
discriminate slaughter of combat- 
ants and noncombatants. Indeed, 
it was the terror caused which 
brought about the desired purpose. 

But what was the long-term ef- 
fect of this presumably immoral 
act of war? Was it not to implant 
into the mind of the free world the 
idea that its defense in the future 
must be safeguarded and could be 
safeguarded by the military exploi- 
tation of the destructive discoveries 
of science, whatever their nature? 
In other words, the course was set 
for the making of ever bigger and 
ever better deterrent weapons, quite 
regardless of their moral effect if 
they were ever to be used. If the 
question of the justification of this 
policy arose at all, it was, in effect, 
answered by the belief (or excuse) 
that in fact such bombs would never 
be actually used. They were simply 
deterrents. Meanwhile, there were 
great apparent conveniences about 
this atomic and nuclear strategy of 
defense. 

It would no longer be necessary 
to court political unpopularity by 
the maintenance of large conscript- 
ed armies similar to those of Russia. 
However costly the bombs, they 
would probably be less expensive 
than the building and maintenance 
of immense modern armies and 
navies. It could, moreover, be taken 
for granted that Russia would never 
be able to catch up with the scien- 
tists of the West in any atomic and 
nuclear armaments race. They were 
too stupid and too tyrannically 





The money the free world has spent on 
extravagant nuclear defenses could have 
been better spent on social and economic 
aid to the underdeveloped countries. Michael 
de la Bedoyere, editor of the London Cath- 
olic Herald, suggests that the defense strategy 
of the West is a colossal failure. 
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governed for that. And whatever 
they might possess in the way of 
conventional armies would be use- 
less to them, given the Western, in 
effect the American, nuclear deter- 
rent. 


Bor matters have not worked out 
that way at all. The U.S.S.R. has 
caught up with America and in 
some respects, at least, has gone 
ahead of America. Of course, it is 
taken for granted that America, 
having been caught napping, will 
have no difficulty spurting ahead 
once more, but can this really he 
more than wishful thinking? 
What has been the result of it 
all? The original notion of a mere 
deterrent has vanished. If nuclear 


bombs are made solely for the pur- 
pose of deterrence, there is no need 
continuously to make more and 
better bombs. So long as a sufficient 
number of sufficiently destructive 


bombs can be exploded in the right 
places in enemy territory, the de- 
terrent effect is obtained. To double 
or quadruple that number and to 
double and quadruple the military 
effects of that number of delivered 
bombs hardly increases the deter- 
rent effect at all. But the logic of 
the present nuclear arms race is 
forcing the West to spend more and 
more money on more and more and 
better and better nuclear weapons 
simply to try to keep ahead of the 
future enemy. 

This seems a crazy business since 
everyone has now come to realize 
that these gigantic nuclear arma- 
ments can never be used without 
the destruction of the world itself 
as we know it. But the same was 
really true when the weapons were 
less advanced and less numerous. 

Yet one might argue that while 
all this is a great waste of money, at 
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any rate it safeguards the world 
against a future war. But does it? 


Wane America and Britain have 
greatly eased up over conventional 
armaments and put all their money 
and military resources into ever 
crazier deterrents, the U.S.S.R. has 
maintained its conventionat 
strength and, of course, its immense 
army, planes and submarine force. 
Any day it feels like it, it can make 
itself master of the whole Euro- 
Asian land-mass and probably most 
of Africa by conventional modern 
warfare. What can America do in 
response? At least it was once con- 
ceivable that America, faced by a 
massive Russian military action of 
this kind, could risk using a few 
nuclear weapons, knowing that the 
destructive effect would be formid- 
able, yet not necessarily suicidal 
But today there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that if Russia were 
to start a conventional war, the use 
of modern nuclear weapons in re- 
taliation would involve the destruc- 
tion of America itself and most of 
the Western world. 

It can, of course, be argued that 
the risks all round are now too great 
to permit Russia to start a conven- 
tional war, for the consequences 
would be equally suicidal to the 
Communist world. My own belief is 
that this is the case, yet one cannot 
wholly put it out of court that Rus- 
sia might bank on the fear of Amer- 
ica or Britain actually starting nu- 
clear warfare, knowing that they 
were initiating suicide by doing so. 

But a much more probable result 
of the present situation is that the 
U.S.S.R. will feel itself to be better 
and better placed to create politico- 
economic crises in Asia and the 
Middle East that can only be ef- 
fectively dealt with by the threat 
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of military retaliation. If the Rus- 
sians play their cards skillfully 
enough — they, anyway, possess 
most of the trumps—they can ma- 
neuver in such a way as to make 
the threat of the ultimate use of 
nuclear weapons unthinkable, yet, 
by the strength of their conven- 
tional military potential, again and 
again call our bluff. 


However this may be, it does seem 
to be increasingly clear that the 
Western defensive strategy, based 
on the effect of the atomic bombs of 
1945 —immoral bombs, as I have 
suggested—has run itself into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In Britain, a country which, for 
better or for worse, has important 
commitments all over the world, 
the logic of the strategy has drifted 
into an almost ludicrous position. 
We have made ourselves a major 
target for destruction by nuclear 
weapons and we are ending con- 
scription, thereby weakening our- 
selves enormously when we have to 
deal with the kind of semi-military, 
semi-police action which may be 
demanded of us at any moment in a 
dozen parts of the world. By in- 
sisting on possessing our own nu- 
clear weapons, we are giving the 
nuclear green light to France, Ger- 
many and any other country includ- 
ing so irresponsible a country as 
Nasser’s Egypt. Is there any safety 
for anyone in this? 


I, may, however, rightly be asked: 
did the free world have any other 
choice? It seems to me that it did 
—and a highly Christian one. 

A very large proportion of the 
money spent on the extravagant 
and purposeless nuclear build-up 
could have been spent on every kind 
of social and economic aid to the 
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underdeveloped countries which 
today breed Communism. India, 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa—in all these places we could 
have given social and economic aid 
which today would be paying divi- 
dends, not only in increased friend- 
ship and understanding, but in 
actual cash through the develop- 
ment of trade. In conjunction with 
this, the statesmen of the West 
should have looked forward, in- 
stead of backwards, and sought to 
anticipate what was reasonable and 
inevitable in the way of demands 
for political, social and economic 
rights. It would not have been an 
easy job, but it is surely reasonable 
to suppose that such a policy would 
have gone some way to strengthen 
these uncommitted parts of the 
world against Communist intrigue 
and infiltration. The Marshall Plan 
did much to save Europe itself after 
the war. Extended in one form or 
another to the threatened parts of 
the world, it would, at least, have 
been far more effective than the 
military policy of scrapping con- 
ventional military defense and con- 
centrating on inventing and making 
ever more destructive nuclear weap- 
ons which are useless except to 
ensure the completion of world sui- 
cide. Much, of course, has been 
done. But not nearly enough to win 
the cold war. 

Even if it is true that after the 
war the free world was saved by its 
great superiority in armaments of 
mass destruction, this seems to be 
no reason for putting all our re- 
sources in a form of military strat- 
egy for which, quite literally, there 
can be no future. 


Bor from the Christian point of 
view, the really relevant aspect of 
all this is not its military and politi- 
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cal effectiveness or otherwise, but 
its spiritual and moral quality. | 
would be the last to suggest that in 
a secularist world, where the Chris- 
tian moral law is only considered 
important when somehow it visibly 
pays, the Catholic or other Christian 
has an easy task in picking his way. 
The “things of Caesar” have become 
ever more divorced from _ the 
“things of God,” and yet we still 
have the duty of “rendering to Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
However much we may feel it to be 
right and proper to render this or 
that to Caesar in the concrete, given 
circumstances, we do surely learn 
from the historical record that it 
would have been infinitely better 
not to have rendered this or that to 
Caesar, but to have realized that 
what we were rendering to.Caesar 
was something we should have re- 
tained for God. 


Lcoxtwa back at the military and 
political strategy of the free world 
since the war, we can see that, apart 
from the actual preservation of the 
free way of life (usually in its most 


negative sense), we have been 
drifting backwards in the face of 
the Communist threat to the world. 

Militarily, we have committed 
ourselves entirely to a weapon, 
rightly called a “weapon of mass 
destruction,” as though its very 
title was a defiance to Christian 
moral teaching that “mass destruc- 
tion” is sinful, and few Christians 
seemed unprepared to render it en- 
tirely and without qualifications to 
Caesar. It now seems to be break- 
ing in our hands for its effect has 
been merely to give to Communism 
a monopoly of conventional weap- 
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ons which can, at least, be used in 
conformity with just warfare, how- 
ever little likely this may be. 

Socially and politically, we have 
done the least we could, not the 
most, to share the fruits of our 
scientific and technical knowledge 
with our fellow-men and women 
still living at subhuman levels, still 
needing the basic education without 
which freedom is no more than 
anarchy, still, therefore, a prey to 
the intrigue and false promises of 
the prophets of Godless material- 
ism. 

Nor have we even at home made 
any determined effort to learn from 
our own experience that democracy 
does not work unless it respects and 
is contained within the spiritual 
and moral absolutes which are part 
and parcel of men, created in the 
image of God. One wonders, for 
example, how many Christians feel 
awkward when they talk of “unani- 
mous” or “majority” decisions as 
though a majority or even unanim- 
ity could make right what is not in 
conformity with the Natural Law 
and the teaching of Our Lord in the 
Gospels. 


‘Laz most difficult gospel of all 
that are read in church during the 
year is that Gospel of the Unjust 
Steward. But perhaps the situation 
into which we have got ourselves 
since the war in our relations with 
the Communist world throws some 
light on its meaning. “And this 
knavish steward was commended 
by his master for his prudence in 
what he had done; for indeed, the 
children of this world are more 
prudent after their own fashion 
than the children of the light.” 





BY Moira Walsh 


ROCK-A-BYE BABY (Paramount) —I 
don’t mean to be either offensive or 
self-evident when I say that there are 
certain basic facts about marriage and 
birth that admit of almost no excep- 
tions. For example, if a person has 
gotten married, the normal assump- 
tion is that it will be possible to con- 
firm that fact legally. And, when a 
baby is born, in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases the identity of both 
mother and father is known. Comedies 
are very frequently based on an in- 
version of the established rules of life, 
but making merry with marriage and 
motherhood is always a risky and 
often a tasteless business. 

One of the classic screen attempts 
in this direction that very nearly came 
off is Preston Sturges’ fifteen-year-old 
The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek. As 
long-time movie fans may recall, this 
contrived to have a _ scatter-brained 
Betty Hutton give birth to sextuplets 
fathered by a soldier she could not 
identify, let alone prove she married. 
The situation was happily resolved for 
all concerned when the fame and re- 
sponsibility for the prodigious feat of 
fatherhood were transferred to the 
willing shoulders of Eddie Bracken, 
the faithful home town suitor. 

At his best Sturges had a rich and 
lunatic comic inventiveness, the like 
of which has all too rarely been seen 
on the screen before or since. Without 
it he could hardly have concocted the 
daffy tale or come so close to making 
it palatable. Even with it his film 
seemed certainly to belong in the cate- 
gory of once-told stories rather than 
among the _ studio properties ear- 
marked for periodic remake. 

Lo and behold, however, this Jerry 


Lewis film is a greatly modified but 
still recognizable new version, slightly 
musical and very much in Technicolor 
and VistaVision. For present purposes 
a set of triplets (there is another mul- 
tiple birth later on to keep the score 
straight) are born to a scatter-brained 
movie actress (Marilyn Maxwell) un- 
der the following unique circum- 
stances. On a location trip to Mexico 
she was introduced simultaneously to 
tequila and a bullfighter. The effect of 
the former persuaded her that it was a 
good idea to elope with the latter to 
a town whose name she was later un- 
able to recall. In the gray light of the 
next dawn the elopement no longer 
seemed like a good idea. When the 
bullfighter fortuitously had a fatal mis- 
hap in the Plaza del Toros the same 
afternoon, she blithely tore up her 
marriage license and considered the 
chapter closed. 

Once the threefold bundle of joy 
established conclusively that the chap- 
ter was not closed, the actress’ chief 
problem seemed to be what to do with 
the babies while she went to Egypt to 
make a movie called White Virgin of 
the Nile. Her solution was to leave 
them in the care of Jerry Lewis, the 
home town boy who still had his 
childhood crush on her and is, in any 
case, the kind of sad sack whom peo- 
ple naturally impose upon. A typical 
Jerry Lewis character, in short. 

The picture features a succession 
of visual gags blueprinting Jerry’s in- 
genious techniques for tending three 
babies on an assembly line basis and 
also demonstrating the hazards both 
to himself and his customers of: his 
work as a TV repairman. It features, 
in addition, the rotund former Metro- 
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politan Opera basso buffo, who now 
cails himself merely Baccaloni, as the 
actress’ fierce and shotgun-minded 
ia.her and Connie Stevens as her love- 
struck younger sister. Conspicuously 
missing in writer-director Frank Tash- 
lin’s adaptation is the kind of top- 
drawer comedy writing that, even at 
its broadest, seems to arise spontane- 
ously from character and understand- 
ing of the human condition. Instead, 
the humor, like a distressing amount 
of contemporary comedy, is mostly on 
a contrived and mechanical level, 
machine-tooled willy-nilly to fit the 
specifications of a popular comic. In 
fairness I should add that its level of 
taste is not nearly so abysmal as might 
be expected. Considering the fact that 
a greatly increased number of screen 
comedies are being made and that 
humor is a literary form that takes 
very unkindly to being mass produced, 
the film’s low level of inspiration is 
probably all too indicative of the 
shape of comedies to come. 


IMITATION GENERAL (MGM) — Off- 
hand, no one would be likely to quar- 
rel with the proposition that killing 
isn’t funny. Yet a reasonable number 
of movies from Arsenic and Old Lace 
to Kind Hearts and Coronets have 
made multiple murder seem very 
amusing indeed. They remain, how- 
ever, the exception which proves the 
rule. The majority of films that defy 
the axiom come to grief to a greater or 
lesser extent including /mitation Gen- 
eral, a service comedy of some origin- 
ality. 

The screen play is based (very 
loosely I imagine) on an actual World 
War II incident. Its underlying as- 
sumption is that there is nothing bet- 
ter for the morale of G.I.’s in a bad 
military situation than seeing a gen- 
eral sharing the risks of the front lines. 
The brigadier (Kent Smith) who puts 
this belief into practice when his 
troops are caught in an enemy pocket 
in France has the misfortune to get 
in the way of a sniper’s bullet. For 
reasons that are not too convincing. 
the general’s master sergeant compan- 
ion (Glenn Ford) decides that the 
troops’ desperate plight calls for him 
to pose as the general. Besides having 
a morale-building function, the ser- 
geant-in-general’s-stars finds it neces- 
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sary to improvise military strategy as 
well as resort to various undignified 
expedients to avoid having his mas- 
querade exposed. He puts in a busy 
day withal. By the close of it, need- 
less to say, he has stabilized the front 
singlehandedly, insured that the gen- 
eral will receive a posthumous medal 
and returned undetected to the ranks 
of the noncommissioned. 

Glenn Ford is an appealing and per- 
suasive actor-comedian and scenarist 
William Bowers has provided him 
with some funny lines and situations 
in the tradition of typical G.l. humor. 
In delivering them he is aided and 
abetted by Red Buttons as his wise- 
cracking but nervous corporal-side- 
kick, Taina Elg as a French girl who 
is not going to abandon her home just 
because it has been turned into a for- 
ward observation post and Tige An- 
drews as a disreputable PFC who 
threatens periodically to give the 
whole show away. What neither 
script-writer Bowers nor. director 
George Marshall have been able to 
conceal is the real and nonhumorous 
fact that the general is killed and so, 
because of Ford’s inventive military 
tactics, are a great many Germans. 
The element of the fantastic, which 
makes it possible to accept killing 
lightheartedly, is missing. Conse- 
quently, some of the humor is insensi- 
tive to say the least. 


YOUR PAST IS SHOWING (Rank)—If 
killing is not usually a proper sub- 
ject for comedy, neither is attempted 


murder. This British farce is ap- 
parently striving for the Kind Hearts 
and Coronets tone but misses it a good 
part of the time. 

The plot has to do with the com- 
bined efforts of the victims of a black- 
mailer (Dennis Price, the inimitable 
multiple murderer of Kind Hearts) to 
do away with their persecutor. Author 
Michael Pertwee and director Mario 
Zampi avoid a good many of the booby 
traps inherent in the subject. Their 
would-be murderers, for example, are 
preposterous and unsympathetic 
enough and the latter’s lethal attempts 
sufficiently ludicrous and inept so that 
the audience remains emotionally de- 
tached and does not take the proceed- 
ings at all seriously. Furthermore, 
the cast is headed by several British 
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comedians, little known on this side 
of the Atlantic, who are creative per- 
formers in their field. Chief among 
them are: Peter Sellers, a sort of 
vaudeville-stage Alec Guinness, who 
plays an actor masquerading as sev- 
eral different people; Peggy Mount, a 
formidable middle-aged female of the 
Margaret Rutherfurd type; and, Terry- 
Thomas, who has a bristling mous- 
tache, a gap between his front teeth 
and a way of playing a blustering 
coward that are entirely his own. 

Between them the film’s creators 
and its cast have achieved some mo- 
ments of high comedy. There are a 
distressing number of lulls, however, 
during which one is painfully re- 
minded that the subject really is not 
funny. 


INDISCREET (Warner) is an attempt 
to revive the kind of urbane romantic 
comedy that was popular some twenty 
years ago. To qualify for this cate- 
gory it was necessary that the leading 
characters be rich and handsome and 
spectacularly well dressed and that 


they behave in the somewhat irrespon- 
sible fashion equated in the mind of 


the average audience 
sophistication. It was also helpful, 
though not altogether obligatory, to 
have Cary Grant as the male star. 

Cary Grant, as impeccably tailored 
and deft with a witty line as ever and 
looking very little older, is on hand 
in this new one (in fact, with director 
Stanley Donen he also co-produced 
it). Playing opposite him is a magnifi- 
cently gowned Ingrid Bergman. 

The main plot thread of the picture 
(and the only thing jn it remotely re- 
sembling a plot) concerns a confirmed 
bachelor’s revolutionary theory for 
dealing with the opposite sex. He de- 
clares that, when romance looms, he 
conveys a truthful impression to the 
woman in question by telling her that 
he is married whereas his actual 
status would falsely raise her matri- 
monial hopes and, therefore, in a 
larger sense be untrue. This self-serv- 
ing rationalization works beautifully 
when he is introduced to a world- 
famous actress. Before long they ap- 
pear to be enjoying a nice, cozy af- 
fair. This, however, is so politely 
hinted at that it seems churlish to 
point out that the film is a persuasive 


with genuine 
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testimonial to extra-marital bliss. 

About the time the hero is prepar- 
ing to abandon the philosophy of a 
lifetime and propose marriage, the 
heroine discovers his deception and is 
preparing a suitable revenge. Need- 
less to say this set of cross-purposes 
does not long delay the inevitable 
happy fade-out. 

The film was adapted by Norman 
Krasna from his play, Kind Sir. It was 
not much of a play and the addition 
of some clever new dialogue does not 
make the movie version much better. 
Even so, the two principals, though a 
trifle mature for this kind of shenani- 
gans, are thoroughly expert and so are 
Phyllis Calvert and Cecil Parker as 
the continental heroine’s inexplicably 
British sister and stuffy brother-in- 
law. And an ultra-handsome Techni- 
color production rounds out what I 
suppose could be called glamorous 
escapism. 


THE MATCHMAKER (Paramount) is 
based on Thornton Wilder’s highly 
mannered and highly original stage 
comedy. For his purposes Wilder 
adopted some centuries-old artificial 
comedy conventions and then put a 
new twist of his own on them. The 
characters, for example, take time out 
now and again to address themselves 
directly to the audience. Also there is 
a good deal of elaborately choreo- 
graphed slapstick in which people 
jump in and out of closets and under 
and behind furniture. (According to 
the Wilder convention this takes place 
in a living room rather than the usual 
bedroom locale.) And the plot pro- 
gresses largely by means of fortuitous 
meetings and overheard conversa- 
tions. Given stylish execution on the 
stage, the concept proved quite de- 
lightful. It is, however, difficult to 
adapt for the realistic screen medium. 

The movie version, at least, gives 
Shirley Booth who is usually rele- 
gated to tearjerkers, a chance to play 
comedy. She appears in the title role 
as an aggressive widow whose efforts 
to find a wife for a parsimonious and 
otherwise disagreeable elderly mer- 
chant (Paul Ford) are merely window 
dressing in her campaign to snag the 
widower for herself. The milliner 
(Shirley MacLaine) who is one of her 
matrittionial candidates, and the mer- 
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chant’s exploited but unbowed chief 
clerk (Anthony Perkins) also figure 
largely in the story to form a romantic 
quadrangle. 

Miss Booth plays the part in softer 
and less grotesque fashion than did 
Ruth Gordon on the stage. Her inter- 
pretation may be the more suitable 
one for the screen and it is good, in 
any case, to see her gracing a comedy. 
Director Joseph Anthony, who also 
supervised the original play, has trans- 
ferred some of the stylized fun to the 
film. But John Michael Hayes’ adapt- 
ation is not generally too successful. 

The play’s complex procedures may 
have been beyond the scope of the 
screen. Even so, especially during the 
second half, the simplified script 
seems unnecessarily flat. Moreover, 
some of the changes dictated by exi- 
gencies of casting and other consid- 
erations violate the topsy-turvy logic 
and precise sense of form which held 
the play together. The final result is 
a commendable attempt to provide 
screen entertainment but it misses 
distinction. 


NON-COMEDIES OF THE 


MONTH 


THE KEY (Columbia) is an extremely 
well-made war film, directed by Sir 
Carol Reed and produced and written 
by Carl Foreman, which attempts to 
do two separate things. In the first 
place it is an account of the particular 
hazards, hardships, frustrations, etc. 
attached to operating the seagoing 
rescue tugs operating out of an Eng- 
lish port during World War II. At the 
beginning of the war, when the story 
takes place, these boats went virtually 
unarmed to the aid of crippled mer- 
chant ships under the guns of U-boats 
and strafing planes and the crews 
(featuring William Holden and Trevor 
Howard) had, according to a public- 
ity blurb, the life expectancy of a 
match. This part of the film conveys 
an extraordinarily powerful feeling 
for the grim actualities of war. Its 
other preoccupation can hardly lay 
claim to the same universal connota- 
tions. This concerns the ritualistic 
passing from one tug captain to an- 
other of an apartment and its female 
occupant (Sophia Loren), which sym- 
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bolize a haven from the horrors of 
war. This bizarre situation is han- 
dled decently enough. Nevertheless, 
the psychology of the lady in question 
is difficult to fathom or believe in, 
even though an elaborate set of clues 
is provided. 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD (War- 
ner)—-For screen purposes Norman 
Mailer’s best seller had to be purged 
not only of its four-letter words and 
the other obviously offensive passages 
that infest war novels but also of its 
poisonously anti-military slant. This 
much is done quite satisfactorily. The 
power-mad general (Raymond Mas- 
sey) is portrayed as atypical and 
finally discredited. The lieutenant 
(Cliff Robertson), who believed in the 
dignity of man and, in the book, was 
killed for his naiveté, lives to have his 
belief justified. And the bestial ser- 
geant (Aldo Ray) is a little less bes- 
tial. Otherwise the film is an inferior 
hodge-podge that it is difficult to be- 
lieve producer Paul Gregory was re- 
sponsible for. Made in gory color, it 
is inordinately full of blood and guts 
and nearly naked flesh both male and 
female, which may pass for realism. 
It also contains a startling number of 
scenes that make no sense in or out of 
context. If, moreover, the picture has 
a consecutive story line or is trying 
to make a valid point, these attributes 
are not visible to the naked eye. 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS (Univer- 
sal)—Ernest K. Gann, who reaped a 
financial bonanza from The High and 
the Mighty, one novelistic variation on 
the “cross-section of humanity facing 
a common peril” theme, is trying for a 
second one here. With the receipts of 
his more recent best-selling novel al- 
ready in hand he managed to contract 
not only for the sale of the screen 
rights but also to write the scenario. 
One more financial string remained on 
his bow. He rented his own boat to 
the studio to double as the “Cannibal,” 
the story’s leaky, present-day sailing 
vessel which is making her way across 
the Pacific with an ill-assorted human 
cargo. The magnitude of Gann’s finan- 
cial acumen becomes more apparent 
when the picture, despite an expensive 
Technicolor production and an 
equally expensive cast, is revealed as 
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a dud. Its major fault, candidly, is in 
the writing. The occupants of the 
“Cannibal” turn out to include most 
of the timeworn stock figures of litera- 
ture. There is the morose captain 
(Rock Hudson) fighting the bottle and 
nursing a secret sorrow; the prostitute 
(Cyd Charisse)) with the heart of 
gold—whose profession is thinly and 
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(Arthur Kennedy); and several others, 
down to and including the fluffy white 
mongrel dog. The stock characters 
might be forgivable if any effort had 
been made to draw them with fresh in- 
sight and individuality or if the voyage 
was interesting. Even when the crew 
mutinies and attempts to kill the cap- 
tain and when the boat is in momen- 


unconvincingly disguised as some- 
thing else; the lecherous first mate 


tary danger of sinking, however, an 
intense lack of excitement prevails. 


To An Oriental Plane Tree 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


(“Here is this lofty and spreading plane tree.”—Socrates in the Phaedrus.) 


STAND tall then, 
Proudest of earth’s trees, 
Whose boughs 

Once sheltered Socrates 


When the sage saw 
Truth’s many-and-one 
Branching forever 
Toward the sun. 


But image still 


The unity 
(O orient 


Immortal Tree!) 


As you grow here 
Beside my walk 
Where passers pause 
For friendly talk 


And children play 

In your green shade— 
As green 
As in llissus’ glade. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


OTHELLO — Does New York like 
Shakespeare? The answer is that 2,300 
people from all the boroughs filled the 
chairs on the opening night of Othello 
in Central Park and that 2,000 more 
were turned away. Not only did the 
audience sit as quietly as a cat at a 
mousehole, but they were as intensely 
alert as the cat. They listened to lago’s 
sallies as eagerly as a companion-in- 
arms and laughed merrily at Othello’s 
reiterance of lIago’s honesty. In fact, 
they seemed to show more interest in 
lago’s schemes than compassion for 
his victim; the reason being, we hope, 
that although William Marshall’s voice 
was rich and sonorous as the Moor his 
diction was the least distinct of the 
cast while every line of Iago as spoken 
by Robert Geiringer was clearly 
heard. For the first time in my experi- 
ence, Desdemona was not the conven- 
tional lily-fair blonde but a lively 
brunette which seems more in keeping 
with her wilful character. Yet many 
wives have prettily teased their hus- 
bands without such tragic punishment 
as was poor Desdemona’s. 

The play was the first performance 
this summer of the free productions 
of Shakespeare originated by Joseph 
Papp with Stuart Vaughan as director 
and, like their productions last sum- 
mer and last winter, it is the play as a 
whole which is emphasized rather 
than the players. Both the principals 
engaged in the spring were claimed 
by Hollywood just as the rehearsals 
began, but this crisis was surmounted. 

Othello has a plausible and exciting 
plot which was presented with swift- 
ness and intelligence, and the archi- 
tectural background designed by El- 
don Elder was integrated neatly into 
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the action. The set has two towers 
with turrets connected by arches 
which were left open with a view of 
the park and the embattled skyline; 
the stage, this year, having been placed 
on the same hill under the Belvedere 
Tower but with the audience in a 
semicircle which faces due East. It is 
a beautiful situation. The moon hung 
overhead; so, unfortunately, did some 
planes. With the help of the towers 
and turrets, the action continues with- 
out pause from the moment that Bra- 
bantio appears on the balcony of his 
house which later becomes the Moor’s 
apartment in Cyprus. One innovation 
is that the guns of the naval battle with 
the Turks are heard just before Othello 
lands in Cyprus from his victorious 
galleys. Mr. Vaughan has also intro- 
duced some revellers in masques for 
the opening scene when Iago dons a 
masque before arousing Brabantio, 
and thus pinpoints his taste for in- 
trigue. 

Paul Shyre makes a good comic 
character of Roderigo while Daniel 
Durning gets some well-won laughs for 
his clown. Cassio’s betrayal and dis- 
grace as played by Edwin Sherin is 
well handled. Robert Geiringer’s Iago 
is a man who delights in his own 
cleverness especially at the expense of 
human folly, and takes such pleasure 
in his misdeeds that it is easy to mis- 
take him for a pleasant fellow. A dis- 
guise which no doubt Satan must cher- 
ish. William Marshall’s Othello has the 
nucleus of a good performance. It has 
dignity and force but lacks the fire 
that would have inspired Desdemona’s 
infatuation. In the last scene poor Des- 
demona lies with her head toward the 
audience on a bed which has none of 
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the elaborate trappings or lights used 
at Stratford, Connecticut. But it is a 
scene in which externals are sub- 
sidiary. Eldon Elder’s costumes, with 
the exception of Roderigo, tend to be 
somber, so rightfully, is David Am- 
ram’s incidental music. 

Mr. Papp was greeted with an ova- 
tion at the close of the performance. 
As no donations are permitted in the 
Park, enthusiasts were urged to send 
such gifts as they desired to 1230 Fifth 
Avenue. As this is being written, 
enough has been received to insure 
performances of Othello for another 
fortnight. Whether it will be possible 
to continue remains with the citizens 
of New York. Will the Board of Esti- 
mate come to a decision that New 
Yorkers of all degrees are entitled to 
their cultural heritage? The New York 
Shakespeare Festival in Central Park. 


ULYSSES IN NIGHTTOWN—I must be- 
gin with a confession. In all my long 
life I have never read James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Call it cowardice —call it 
prejudice. “But, at all events,” said 
I to myself, “I am safe because it can 
certainly never be dramatized.” But 


I had not counted on Burgess Meredith 


who, with the assistance of Padraic 
Colum for the text and Valerie Bettis 
for the stage movement, has succeeded 
in putting on the stage what well 
might be the most difficult portion of 
the novel to visualize—the night life 
of Leopold Bloom and Stephen De- 
dalus after their restless journeyings 
through daytime Dublin. It is a com- 
bination of reality and imaginings; of 
dreams of grandeur for Bloom and 
brothels turning into hellholes. What 
apparently prompted the choice of 
these strange chapters is that a large 
section of them is written in dialogue. 

The play opens with Buck Mulligan 
shaving for the funeral and noisily re- 
proaching Stephen Dedalus for not 
easing his mother’s deathbed with a 
confession of faith. A succeeding scene 
which plays brilliantly is the drive to 
the cemetery with the driver’s back to 
the audience and jiggling along under 
him in the hack’s broad seat are 
Bloom, Simon Dedalus and Blazes Boy- 
lan. It is the transmogrification of a 
page from O’Casey, Carroll or Gregory. 

The first and only book on Joyce 
which I have ever read is Joyce and 
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Aquinas by William T. Noon, S.J. 
and I have read it after seeing the play 
but the play itself made it clear to me 
that I was listening to a poet—a genius 
with a philosophic understanding of 
humanity. Even without the help of 
Padraic Colum’s concise introduction, 
it was patent that Bloom represented 
the average of secularism and Dedalus 
the muddled effort of the individual 
groping for spiritual truth. Father 
Noon suggests that Joyce’s chief pre- 
occupation was with the mystery of 
the Trinity—the Fathership and the 
Sonship of God—and that the maze 
in which Dedalus foundered in his 
search for a father was because of his 
Sabellian tendencies, the Sabellian 
heresy having changed the Persons of 
the Holy Trinity into mere modes. 
In the play, however, Bloom is more 
important than Dedalus. He is pitiful 
both from the wound in his heart for 
the baby son who died and his humble 
dependence on’ Molly, the beautiful 
wife who is so unfaithful to him. In 
his dreams Bloom tonics himself by 
becoming the hero whom Dublin hon- 
ors with a great parade and speeches 
and laudations. He mounts on horse- 
back by holding a toy horse’s head in 
front of him and a tail behind. Because 
Joyce shows life through a comic fil- 
ter, the choice of Zero Mostel, the 
comedian, for Bloom magnifies prop- 
erly the ludicrous in Joyce’s satiric 
humor. The slum dwellers in graphic 
grotesques weave in and out of the 
phantasmagoria of succeeding scenes. 
There is the infernal transformation 
of the brothel with a terrifying hob- 
goblin devil, but, when the hideously 
pallid ghost of Stephen’s mother be- 
gins her pleadings, Stephen smashes 
the lamp with his walking stick and 
Bloom begins haggling over its cost. 
I have never been enthusiastic about 
Zero Mostel but his performance as 
Bloom seems flawless. The outwardly 
respectable advertising man with vul- 
gar impulses; spiritually vapid but 
kindly; frustrated in his affections and 
bolstering his pride with pompously 
foolish images. How was it all to end? 
Messrs. Meredith and Colum bring 
down their curtain on Bloom facing 
the image of his dead baby grown to 
boyhood. There is the core of Bloom; 
his sinning and his folly transmuted 
into fathership. 
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Denis Johnston, the playwright, is 
one of the narrators, reading the musi- 
cal prose. Arnold Black is responsible 
for the helpful incidental music. Even 
with the large cast, some of the actors 
double as many as seven or eight 
times. It is a very unusual production. 
To my great surprise far more spir- 
itually palatable than Clerambard 
which preceded it at the Rooftop 
Theater on Houston Street which is so 
generously air-conditioned that a 
wrap is essential. 


SONG OF NORWAY—AII day long that 
Saturday, June 21, which was the sec- 
ond night of Song of Norway, we 
scanned the weather reports, and they 
were hopeful. Under a lowering sky 
at 6:00 Pp. M. the Jones Beach Marine 
Theater answered the telephone: “The 
Weather Bureau reports it will clear— 
the performance is scheduled and we 
hope to see you.” So we started off 
but not very hopefully. As our driver 
had a preference for the left of the 
road and all vital turns were on the 
right, we explored various misleading 
parkways and found the show had 
already reached Scene II before our 
arrival. We had just begun to enjoy 
the fine picture of Bergen across the 
lagoon and the performances of Ste- 
phen Douglass as Grieg, Brenda Lewis 
as the Countess, Robert Rounseville as 
Rikard and Helena Scott as Nina when 
raindrops began to fall intermittently, 
and the management announced that a 
fifteen-minute break would be taken 
until the shower was over. The best 
part about the intermission was the 
meeting during a picnic dinner of a 
lighthearted family of ten who had 
driven over from St. James for a day 
at the beach which, though too damp 
for swimming, had not damped their 
holiday gaiety. We returned to the 
theater for a dance of Norwegian peas- 
antry who overflowed from Bergen 
down to the landing stage to wave 
“goodbye” to Grieg on his way to 
Copenhagen but, alas, before the Royal 
Conservatory could open its terrace 
to the gaily dressed chorus inside the 
French windows, a downfall of rain 
began in earnest and the management 
announced that the Weather Bureau 
had changed its opinion. There were 
to be showers all the rest of the night. 
Home we turned under a determined 
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deluge and before long we lost a wind- 
shield-wiper which meant a time-con- 
suming search for a garage. Then we 
shot by a sign for the Triborough 
Bridge and continued interminably on 
a parkway that seemed to have no clo- 
ver leaves or turnoffs. It was in a daze 
that we suddenly found ourselves at 
the Triborough, and it must have been 
in a daze that the right hand turn to 
Manhattan shot by us and we found 
ourselves caught up in the Bronx with 
Albany ahead. Back again in Man- 
hattan, we began to realize that we had 
been five and a half hours on the road 
and had seen barely one hour of the 
show. We had missed the scenes in 
Copenhagen, Rome and Venice; the 
self-powered iceberg which becomes a 
skating rink; Anitra’s barge; the Vi- 
king ship and the grand ballet of the 
finale but from what we enjoyed we 
are certain that this is a lavishly fine 
production of a charming musical rich 
with Grieg’s melodies. Personally | 
do hope it will be repeated next sum- 
mer. 


GUESTS OF THE NATION—This is one 
of Frank O’Connor’s stories which had 
always remained in my memory. It 
has now been dramatized by Neil Mc- 
Kenzie and will certainly not be for- 
gotten soon by its audience. No more 
simple but unanswerable exposition 
of the futility of the law of force has 
ever been presented. 

It was in the summer of 1921 when 
Lloyd George’s Black and Tans spread 
terror and violence throughout the 
Irish countryside that the men of the 
Dail took two Tommies as their pris- 
oners. They happened to be inoffen- 
sive men, more interested in bird- 
watching than war, who began a game 
of bird calls with their captors. To 
better conceal their hostages from the 
Black and Tans, the Tommies were 
moved to the Widow O’Connell’s cot 
high in the hills where they and their 
two young guards became fast bud- 
dies. When the news comes that the 
British have shot four Irishmen and 
that the hostages must pay for them, 
the guards feel like Judas. But they 
must dig the grave in the bog and 
stand by helplessly as their officer 
aims his revolver. “I couldn’t ’ave 
shot my chum—what ’ave I done?” 
asks ’Awkins. What would you or I 
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have done as soldiers? Barney Calla- 
han says that he and Noble were never 
the same men again. It would be diffi- 
cult to improve the performance. The 
three Clancy brothers in the cast are 
excellent, so is Dan Morgan as ’Awkins 
and Grania O’Malley as the Widow 
O’Connell. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s bitter but 
graceful satire, Aria da Capo is the 
curtain-raiser, better played by the 
men than by Columbine. As Cothur- 
nus, Roscoe Browne has stage presence 
and authority. Both plays were staged 
by Neil McKenzie who has brought its 
most distinguished bill to date to 
Theatre Marquee, rue 59. 


AQUA CIRCUS — This modest enter- 
tainment is dominated by the animal 
world—a crow and a chimpanzee. The 
crow is a particularly gifted and un- 
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usual performer who, while perched 
affectionately on his master’s wrist, 
not only imitates to perfection a 
canary and other avian songsters but 
sings a solo himself with the orchestra. 
The baby chimp does everything an 
agile boy of six could do if he had 
suflicient balance to walk on stilts or 
on top of a ball. He is only about three 
feet tall, an anthropoid of tender years 
but mature manners. 

A juggler and an Hungarian Tum- 
bling Family offer distraction between 
high diving amateurs and some pro- 
ficient clowns. The convolutions of 
the chorus are dated as is the décor. 
Arthur Godfrey is responsible for two 
M.C’s and some soloists. The air is 
cooled by Flushing Bay and the prices 
are moderate—as they should be. 


Aqua Circus is only a short distance 
beyond La Guardia Airport. 








ICE PALACE 

by Edna Ferber 

Doubleday. $4.50 
It was inevitable, of course, that Miss 
Ferber would turn her febrile atten- 
tion to Alaska after having seized and 
branded Texas and served it up in 
Giant. Alaska, a gigantic Territory on 
its way to becoming a State (now a 
fact), is challenge enough even for 
Miss Ferber. But this time her subject 
overwhelms her. She seems torn be- 
tween exasperation about Alaska and 
awe. The publisher says this is an 
“angry” book. “Petulant” or “tired” 
would be a more accurate description. 

The task Miss Ferber cut out for 
herself was, as with her book on 
Texas, to tell of the present in terms 
of the meaningful past. But Alaska’s 
past, at least as she has grappled 
with it, is related to the present only 
in the most tenuous way. The past is 
legend, faint and fragmentary; the 
present (again, as presented here) is a 
feeble Rotarian tall-story about a past 
which is’ unbelievable. Christine 
Storm is the present, and one guesses, 
the future. Her parents were killed 
(by a bear, in Alaskan fashion) when 
she was a baby. Storm has grown up 
with her grandfathers. Her paternal 
grandfather, Thor Storm, is a symbol 
of those who would preserve the origi- 
nal Alaska of natural beauty and con- 
serve its natural resources for the use 
of all. Her mother’s father is “Czar” 
Kennedy, a ruthless man who exploits 
Alaska’s resources in order to pile up 
millions for himself. The action, such 
as it is, of Ice Palace takes place in a 
few days as visitors from Seattle fly up 
to arrange a marriage between Chris- 
tine and a rather fatuous young man 
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of fortune who is being groomed for 
the governorship. Most of the book 
is taken up with flashbacks or with 
long passages of exposition during 
which, after the manner of a chatty 
guide book, Miss Ferber trots out facts 
and fancies about Alaska. Pretty rou- 
tine and tedious stuff. 


SEIDMAN AND SON 

by Elick Moll 

Putnam. $3.95 
Morris Seidman appears on page one 
of this delightful and skillfully-written 
book as a man who comes over to sit 
on a bench in Central Park. He has 
this dog he’s walking. His son is in 
Korea, you understand, and his wife 
...Ina few pages we are deep in the 
concerns of Mr. Seidman, a dress 
manufacturer. (As it happens a writer 
was sitting on the other end of that 
park bench, and each chapter is an 
encounter between them, at lunch or 
something like that, a device which 
enables Mr. S. to pour out his heart 
and his troubles.) 

Morris Seidman is a man of common 
sense and some perception. In short, 
he is a philosopher. “Show me a dog,” 
he says in a comment on sentimental- 


ists, “that’s making an_ institution 
where other sick dogs can go.” On 
psychoanalysis as a fad: “You are 


walking around in the world like it 
was filled with tigers. Who isn’t? When 
was it different?” And on New York: 
“Things are happening every minute, 
sad things, funny things, crazy things 
even Shakespeare couldn’t think of 
them so fast. And me, I’m living like 
in a tunnel, with steam heat. Styles, 
orders, materials, orders, styles—you 
know what I mean?” 
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Seidman and Son is much more 
than a series of sketches, though. 
There is mounting suspense over the 
activities of son Harold, former lieu- 
tenant in the army who comes back a 
bitter critic of this country and its 
economy. There’s a misunderstanding 
over a “son” of Harold’s in Korea; 
then Harold must go through several 
gestures of independence. But com- 
mon sense, good humor, and a wonder- 
ful idiom come to the rescue. Mr. 
Seidman’s writer friend may exagger- 
ate when he calls him “a Dior to the 
masses” but it’s no exaggeration to say 
that this novel is a gay triumph of 
humor and abiding human values. 


TIME AND THE HOUR 

by Howard Spring 

Harper. $4.50 
If Mr. Spring is out to prove anything 
in Time and the Hour, it is that in 
the years between 1912 and 1938 peo- 
ple grew older, grew up, married one 
another, and got on. And with fertile 
invention that leaves one always will- 
ing to read further in this ample, 


multifaceted portrait of English life, 
he shows how a group of Yorkshire 
friends and neighbors managed the 


business of getting on. 

The lion’s share of attention goes to 
Joanna Halliwell, daughter of a mill- 
owning widow, enormously wealthy, 
yet a woman of the people. Almost 
equally important to the narrative is 
Anthony Bromwich, who is later to 
call himself Anthony Fieldhouse when 
he learns who his mother is and when 
she, as a war widow, is in a position 
to acknowledge him. Both Joanna and 
Anthony know and rather dislike 
Christopher Hudson, son of “The 
Great Hudson,” a music hall per- 
former. When the friends first know 
one another, Chris is studying under 
Septimus Pordage, D.Litt.—a_ char- 
acter right out of Dickens—for, it 
turns out, a lifetime career of snub- 
bing his father. Anthony seems bent 
upon becoming an elegant n’er-do- 
well, but he becomes a successful res- 
taurateur. Joanna marries an ex- 
rake, Sir William Scroop, Baronet, who 
is a switch on the bad baronet of Eng- 
lish fiction. Sir William is a good 
baronet but he is haunted by the 
furies. 

Much of the coincidental meeting 
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of the main characters in their grown- 
up years is brought about by the 
equally coincidental second marriages 
of their elders. Anthony’s wife’s 
mother, for example, marries Chris 
Hudson’s father. And Anthony’s 
mother marries a Mr. Morrison whose 
son turns up in the final pages as 
Joanna’s lover. Mr. Spring’s confident 
movement from one group of charac- 
ters to another gives this novel a sense 
of spaciousness and of life—life neatly 
ticked off rather than faithfully ob- 
served. Time and the Hour is rather 
like some mammoth music hall turn: 
cheerful, sprightly, three-quarters 
wholesome, a dash vulgar, improbable, 
and huge fun. 


NAKED UNDER CAPRICORN 

by Olaf Ruhen 

Lippincott. $3.75 
Naked Under Capricorn begins with 
the powerful and exciting narrative 
of the discovery of a starving Davis 
Marriner, a former Brisbane shop- 
keeper, robbed and abandoned by a 
water hole in the heart of Australia. 
Jeff Edrington, who discovers him, is 
a stock driver who is taking his cat- 
tle southward on a thousand-mile trek 
to market. The two men join forces 
until a further calamity, Edrington’s 
death by accident, brings Marriner 
once again face to face with disaster. 
But for Marriner, a man who has “a 
peculiar quality of acceptance,” the 
disaster leads to a surprising fortune. 
What is left of Edrington’s herd be- 
comes the foundation of a vast career 
and enterprise. 

Marriner is welcomed by friendly 
natives, and he establishes his spread 
with the natives as his workmen. Over 
the years the “insignificant soak” with 
which he started becomes a flourish- 
ing settlement with three windmills. 
But the natives, who have a peculiar 
quality of acceptance too, are the los- 
ers. Marriner is a just man, and a 
kindly one as well, but he brings the 
poison of change. The Eiliuwarra 
people “had paid for his meat with 
their services; to his profit they had 
lost their land and their inheritance. 
He had in no way improved their 
lives: they paid him back their wages 
to buy the clothes they would not 
have needed had he not been there.” 
These words announce the _ book’s 
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theme, and it is a serious and impor- 
tant one. Nonetheless Naked Under 
Capricorn is much more successful 
when, in the first part of the book, 
the theme is only implicit. The last 
half of the book is weakened by Mr. 
Ruhen’s attempt to get too much in, 
to account for the passage of too many 
years. Yet the first half is the most 
powerful and beautiful writing one 
has found in a very long time. 


ST. DINGAN’S BONES 

by Julian Callender 

Vanguard. $3.50 
This humorous little tale of the dis- 
covery of bones reputed to be those of 
St. Dingan, patron saint of the town, 
in Ballydingan’s Protestant cemetery, 
is chiefly remarable for its social con- 
trast. (Its rather full echo of Honor 
Tracy’s The Straight and Narrow Path 
is not exactly unremarkable.) Their 
close contact with the apparent holy 
relic brings together representatives 
of practically all strata of modern 
Irish society and permits them to 
serve amusingly as foils for one an- 
other in a jovially satiric comedy of 
manners. 


From the time that the “frightful 
Connelly children” saw a vision of 
St. Brigid and found the miracle-work- 
ing bone, Ballydingan became a place 


of turmoil and intrigue. Cures were 
effected, English journalists began to 
infest the idyllic Connemara village, 
an American millionairess became in- 
terested in the discovery, and most of 
the conservative residents began to 
dislike the whole situation. 

Father Rooney, the Catholic priest, 
for example, took an exceedingly dim 
view of these proceedings, and wished 
only to be left alone in his happy ob- 
scurity. Mr. Freeman, the Protestant 
rector, although he feels that Rome 
has no claim to a relic found on his 
church’s property, shudders at the 
thought of the village being turned 
into “a sort of holy Blackpool.” His 
followers work valiantly to discredit 
the relic. Lord Roundstone, a convert 
to Catholicism, Miss Maconachie, the 
Connemara poetess, and others enliven 
the brief history of the relic. All ends, 
of course, in farce and whimsy, yet 
there is no irreverence in the religious 
matters which enter so basically into 
this tale. 
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A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES 

by Robertson Davies 

Scribner. $3.95 
A Mixture of Frailties itself is a mix- 
ture. Mr. Davies writes somewhat in 
the grand old manner of witty, author- 
itative summary—in the solid tradi- 
tion of the English novel—and he 
writes as well of people who are them- 
selves without the resources of value 
suggested by the summary. In a word, 
his style is grand, but his people are 
petty. Nonetheless this second novel 
by a Canadian writer is a considerable 
achievement. 

The book begins with a marvelous 
situation: a wealthy woman has left a 
tricky will which gives her son and 
his wife the mansion they lived in 
with her, but the income which would 
support it goes elsewhere. Until the 
young couple have a male heir, the 
income goes to a young artist for 
training and study. A young artist is 
found just in time to meet the dead- 
line: a very limited young person, 
socially, from an Evangelical family. 
Then Mr. Davies begins the business 
of making a convincing musical silk 
purse out of Monica Gall. She is en- 
abled to go to London and to make a 
naturally fine voice into a trained in- 
strument of range and art. Monica 
finds what she feared and suspected 
about the bohemianism of the art 
world: the sweet singer of hymns is 
soon the mistress of a young com- 
poser. Rather improbably she is the 
death of the man. 

Although Mr. Davies writes of the 
musical world with authority, it is 
the early Canadian part that comes off 
best. Instead of the heavy plotting he 
does later, he is content here with 
exploiting the rich ironies of a clash 
between temperaments and economic 
standing. He has a rare comic touch 
which suffers when mixed with melo- 
drama and tragedy. 


QUEEN MIDAS 

by Joseph F. Dinneen 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
Mr. Dinneen is certainly one of the 
two or three most knowledgeable peo- 
ple today who have written about Bos- 
ton (faintly disguised as “Boylston” in 
Queen Midas). He has published much 
distinguished reporting on the uni- 
verse’s Hub; and we must take the 
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rather remarkable events of this novel, 
therefore, as plausible and perhaps 
typical. Queen Midas is the story of 
a woman, an immigrant from Ireland, 
who discovers that she has a head for 
figures and a knack for making money. 
She apparently makes millions—partly 
because she was one of those people 
who turn up now and again in novels, 
the canny investors who took their 
money out in September of 1929. 
Pegeen Dooley O’Connor is _ the 
wonder - working woman who starts 
out penniless, saves her wages as a 
factory worker, buys slum real estate, 
maneuvers her husband into a city 
job, sets her son up in a political 
career, and so on and on. With mo- 
notonous regularity Pegeen triumphs 
over one obstacle after another. Actu- 
ally they aren’t even obstacles, just 
minor problems. Take, for example, 
the case of the son who has no par- 
ticular talent for anything but gam- 
bling and a sort of floorwalker’s af- 
fability. Pegeen buys a hotel chain 
for the lad to play with. And all this 
is given to us in flat summary with 
very few scenes. In short, Queen 


Midas is not a novel at all; one is fas- 
cinated by Mr. Dinneen’s knowledge 
of “Boylston” social history and po- 
litical lore, but one cannot really be- 


lieve in Pegeen or 
friends or foes. 


in any of her 


THREE’S COMPANY 

by Alfred Duggan 

Coward-McCann. $3.95 
After Julius Caesar was done to death 
in the Capitol, three men together 
ruled Rome and the world. History 
remembers one of them, Octavius, 
under his title of Augustus, and as 
first of the line of emperors Mark 
Antony is easily remembered for his 
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oratory, his valor, and his dalliance 
with Cleopatra. Lepidus, third of 
the Triumvirate, is easy to forget. 
What was he doing there in the first 
place? 

Shakespeare depicts Lepidus in two 
plays. He is, as Antony says, a “slight, 
unmeritable man,” a characterization 
Mr. Duggan does not contradict but 
one he expands notably. (Refresh- 
ingly enough, that old bore Brutus 
does not come off well here; he is 
“hairy” and “beefy.” Portia is called, 
punningly, pork-like.) Lepidus is 
shown as a very unimaginative and 
conventional man, proud of his pa- 
trician blood and heritage. He was a 
careerist par excellence; his ambition 
was confined, at least at first, to rising 
by the favors of the Republic to the 
office of Consul. He was welcomed 
into the triumvirate to give it respecta- 
bility and an appearance of legiti- 
macy. After a time the “old weather- 
cock” began to believe he had a des- 
tiny to supplant both his colleagues. 
Unfortunately for him, the only two 
armies he ever commanded went over 
to the enemy! 

Yet, in spite of all his follies and 
his pomposity, Lepidus is an engaging 
figure in Mr. Duggan’s vivid pages. 
Through the eyes of Lepidus the 
reader sees a new and somehow 
lesser Rome developing from the old 
Rome of old-fashioned forms and vir- 
tues. “You are seeing the last of a bit 
of old Rome,” someone says as Lepi- 
dus’ funeral procession goes by. “Do 
you realize that when that corpse was 
a young man he had to persuade the 
citizens to choose him for office, 
against the competition of his equals.” 
It would seem that Mr. Duggan is 
speaking less about Lepidus than 
about us. 
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Other New Books . 


MY LAST BOOK 

by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

Kenedy. $3.95 
A review of My Last Book by Father 
James M. Gillis requires a very rev- 
erent approach; in fact, it should be 
in the form of a tribute. This writer 
has heard some of Father Gillis’ clos- 
est friends say it is the best book he 
ever wrote. In many ways it is dif- 
ferent from any book he ever wrote, 
but it is not different from the way 
he often spoke—informally, that is. 
The whole composition is a series of 
personal meditations on spiritual sub- 
jects but in the manner of a well- 
seasoned missioner. 

Father Gillis, by his unexcelled 
power as a controversialist, has man- 
aged here to take into account audi- 
ence objections to his themes without 
apppearing to do so at all. That comes 
from experience. The habitual ambi- 
tion of his life was the achievement of 
clarity and logic. He knew how to 
treat the emotional angle of any sub- 
ject, but if he tried it at all, he seemed 
determined to be intellectually con- 
vincing and convinced. His triumph 
was always impeccable reasoning. 
Yet, in these short essays his native 
abilities are enhanced by the revela- 
tion of a lifelong spirituality. Here 
the tried and successful missionary 
develops from about 130 different 
points of view his unum necessarium 
(the one thing necessary) namely, 
union with God. Father Gillis was al- 
ways capable of reaching into the 
world of mysticism. He loved it; it was 
a fair challenge to the other side of his 
nature which was above all things 
practical and down-to-earth. He read 
the mystics; he read about the mys- 
tics; he often injected mysticism in his 
preaching, his direction and his writ- 
ings. But he never mystifies. In his 


last book he gives masterful indication 
of the wide area of faith: it goes from 
the slightest minutiae of daily living 
up to the ethereal regions of the Sera- 
phim: he leads the way in first one 
direction and then in the other, but 
always with light and power. 

Fittingly the last few lines in his 
last book are taken up with the beati- 
fic vision; there he seems at home. 
Priests and people should keep this 
book well within reach at all times 
for in the last “musings” of this ener- 
getic apostle of God, there is an eternal 
beginning. 

REv. JOHN C. SELNER, S.S. 


THE UNDISCOVERED SELF 
by C. G. Jung 
Little, Brown. $3.00 

Dr. Carl Jung, the noted psychiatrist, 
seems to have turned his attention to 
the reading polls of the U. S. as he 
produces seven essays on the now 
threadbare theme, the individual in 
mass society. The bulk of this volume 
reads like an Erich Fromm contribu- 
tion. Rather than concentrating on 
his system of psychoanalysis, Jung 
turns sociological in painting a most 
pessimistic view of Western culture 
in its attempt to ward off the engulf- 
ing Curtain of the East. While the in- 
dividual behind the Curtain is swal- 
lowed up by the State, the individual 
of the West has lost his “irregularity” 
(that which for Jung represents “ab- 
solute reality”) to the statisticians. 
“Judged scientifically, the individual 
is nothing but a unit which repeats it- 
self ad infinitum and could just as well 
be designated with a letter of the al- 
phabet.” Through this statistical ap- 
proach, “the individual is increasingly 
deprived of the moral decision as to 
how he should live his own life, and 
instead is ruled, fed, clothed and edu- 
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cated as a social unit, and amused in 
accordance with standards that give 
pleasure and _ satisfaction to the 
masses.” 

His first essay, which deals with 
such observations about the loss of 
individuality in modern society, is 
by far his best. However, the second 
one, entitled “Religion as the Counter- 
balance to Mass-Mindedness,” should 
be the most controversial. Jung views 
the Church as merely another form of 
the de-humanizing State. As the State 
is to those behind the Curtain, so a 
Creed is to the West. ‘He completely 
fails to grasp the notion of the visible 
Church leading the individual to a 
unique, personal relationship with 
God. “It is not ethical principles. 
however lofty, or creeds, however 
orthodox, that lay the foundations for 
the freedom and autonomy of the in- 
dividual, but simply and solely the 
empirical awareness, the incontrovert- 
ible experience of an intensely per- 
sonal, reciprocal relationship between 
man and an extramundane authority 
which acts as a counterpoise to the 
world of reason.” It is strange that a 
man who has dealt so often with hal- 
luciations, delusions and other aber- 
rations of the psyche should fail to 
demand some external criteria for this 
“intensely, reciprocal relationship.” 

Jung sees churches of the West, 
especially Protestantism, lacking the 
necessary vitality to offset the mass 
movement of the State community. 
“Just as the addition of however many 
zeros will never make a unit, so the 
value of a community depends on the 
spiritual and moral stature of the in- 
dividuals composing it.” He does not 
find such stature in the denomina- 
tional religions of the West. He has 
no concept that the individual receives 
vitality through the life-supplying sac- 
ramental system. This reviewer can- 
not help noticing how Jung and Erich 
Fromm (see Psychoanalysis and Reli- 
gion) fail to grasp the function of the 
visible Church. Christianity for them 
is Calvinism with its stress on social 
assemblage for the sake of satisfying 
a need to belong. It is soothing to hear 
Jung proclaim: “This is not to say that 
Christianity is finished. I am, on the 
contrary, convinced that it is not 
Christianity, but our conception and 
interpretation of it, that has become 
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antiquated in face of the present world 
situation.” Of course it is not finished, 
but “the conception and interpreta- 
tion” is not ‘ncompatible with the 
“world situation because of its an- 
tiquity. Time does not destroy the 
truth. Rather, the {false conceptions 
and interpretations of the one true 
Church of Christ were, are and always 
will be incompatible because of their 
inherent opposition to the true nature 
of man and society. 
Kev. Antuur F, LFBuianc, C.S.P. 


THE EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL 
CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 

by Robert D. Cross 

Harvard Univ. Press. $5.50 
Dr. Cross, a non-Catholic of Swarth- 
more College, tells us: “My purpose 
in this book is to examine a major at- 
tempt to improve the often unhappy 
relations between Catholics and Amer- 
ican culture.” Except for the initial 
chapter on the European background 
and a concluding chapter on the 
Church in contemporary America, the 
book deals mainly with the stirring 
events of the ’80’s, ’90’s and the early 
years of our century. The author mani- 
fests praiseworthy objectivity, dili- 
gence in the examination of sources, 
and a most sympathetic appreciation 
of the problems of Catholics in our 
pluralist society. 

After a century under the leadership 
of its own hierarchy, the Church in 
our land had grown from a handful 
of adherents to a flourishing body of 
nine million members. Each boat from 
Europe continued to swell her ranks. 
No one could possibly ignore so huge 
and so well-entrenched a part of the 
American scene. Many Protestants dis- 
liked and feared these newcomers. 
But fair-minded non-Catholics respect- 
ed the Church. And men like Brown- 
son, Hecker and his early associates, 
along with numerous others had actu- 
ally become Catholics. And while the 
dominant cultural force was Protes- 
tantism, the political institutions of 
the country assured the basic rights of 
all religious minorities. 

In this set of circumstances the 
Catholic hierarchy faced the gigantic 
tasks of caring for the immediate 
needs of souls and organizing the 
Church on lasting foundations. Had 
the time arrived when the Church 
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should, in so far as compatible with 
the teachings of the faith, collaborate 
wholeheartedly with American cul- 
ture and its institutions? On this and 
innumerable pressing specific issues 
the hierarchy did not see eye to eye. 

Mr. Cross throws a bright light on 
these matters and has collected an 
amazing amount of pertinent informa- 
tion. He sees these churchmen in the 
framework of “liberals” and “conserv- 
atives.” He asserts that this division 
does not refer to doctrinal orthodoxy, 
and he grants that individual bishops 
crossed lines on many thorny issues. 
With immense learning and many deft 
character sketches, he points to the 
wide differences—and sometimes the 
deep antagonisms—that separated men 
like Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland, and Bishop Keane from men 
like Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop Mc- 
Quade and many Catholics of German 
origin. 

In treating matters like the develop- 
ment of Catholic doctrine and devo- 
tion the book would have been as- 
sisted by the insight of a Catholic. 
But it gains by the greater objectivity 
a non-Catholic can bring to a heated 
debate among Catholics. Catholics of 
our day will find here the background 
for the diversity that is reflected in 
their approach to current problems. 
And non-Catholics will find an un- 
biased, scholarly account of how the 
Catholic in America remained com- 
pletely loyal to his spiritual heritage 
along with total commitment to the en- 
during values of the “American Way.” 

Rev. JoHN T. McGinn, C.S.P. 


FREE SOCIETY AND MORAL CRISIS 

by Robert Cooley Angell 

Univ. of Michigan. $6.00 
Dr. Angell, presently Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Michigan, 
has had a distinguished career in So- 
ciology. He has served as president of 
both the American and the Interna- 
tional Sociological Associations and 
also with UNESCO as Acting Director 
of its Social Science Department in 
Paris. His writings in the field of 
Sociology have been well-received and 
undoubtedly this latest work will be 
no exception. 

He understands societal structure 
and process as resultants of habitual 
conditions and the common moral 
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values of society. The habitual condi- 
tions are those in which society has 
its being. They are mediated by demo- 
graphic and_ technological factors 
which form the ecological web. This, 
then, consists of a great complex of 
relationships which have been built 
up to provide subsistence and recrea- 
tion for a society. 

Dr. Angell, however, is concerned 
with the ecological web only insofar 
as it impinges on and influences the 
moral values of society. These com- 
mon values are mediated by moral 
norms, institutions, and laws. These 
form the moral web. Moral order in 
society is characterized by the moral 
web and the reactions of people to its 
norms, laws, and institutions. The re- 
action may be adherence to norms, 
obedience to laws, and loyalty to 
institutions, or the opposites: devia- 
tion, disobedience, and disloyalty. 

His book is written out of alarm over 
the growth of destructive reaction. He 
says: “Man today seems ai odds with 
himself. Serenity is a vanishing qual- 
ity of life. The world presses in upon 
us, insistent, confusing, often tragic. 
Although there is basic social order 
in most places and most of the time, 
it is an order continually strained, fre- 
quently violated, occasionally dis- 
rupted. Some men form aggressive 
groups to fight for what they conceive 
to be their rights. Others, uprooted 
and drifting on a sea of social change, 
are buffeted by moral storms, often 
sinking into crime and vice or trying 
to save themselves by clutching at 
flotsam in the form of exotic social 
movements.” 

In the study of this moral crisis, the 
author sets himself against the Marxist 
theory that would make common val- 
ues nothing more than by-products of 
economics having no _ independent 
causal significance. He also stands 
apart from many social scientists in 
democratic societies who see societal 
structure shaped chiefly by its men of 
power. Operating, however, on a 
strictly empirical basis, he does not 
advance any cogent reason for the 
genesis of common values beyond a 
suggestion of interaction within the 
complex of social life which would 
reduce the strictly moral elements in 
society as well as quasi-moral factors 
to an inadmissible relativism. Yet 
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within the limits of social science he 
has given to the public a profound and 
readable analysis of the problems of 
the moral order in a world which is 
witnessing an excess of deviation that 
could swallow up society as we know 
it; and he has advanced ideas for the 
strengthening of moral foundations 
which merit thoughtful consideration. 
Rev. JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


THE DEVIL’S SHARE 

by Denis de Rougemont 

Pantheon. $2.75 
This book is a collection of thoughts 
on various aspects of the Devil’s in- 
fluence over modern life. It is a re- 
print and first appeared in 1944, 
which accounts for the author’s fre- 
quent references to Adolph Hitler as 
well as for the predictions about what 
victory will bring. The emergence of 
World Communism as an evil far ex- 
ceeding that of Nazism is scarcely 
hinted at in these predictions, and it is 
a pity, for de Rougemont might have 
had some interesting things to say 
about it. 

The book, by the author of Love in 
the Western World, is challenging and 
easy to read in the translation from 
the French by Haakon Chevalier. It is 
divided into five parts. The first shows 
how the best weapon the Devil pos- 
sesses is his ability to remain incog- 
nito, or what is even better in modern 
times, not to be even believed in by 
man. The second is taken up with the 
Devil in the Brown Shirt, and ex- 
amines Hitler as the prime example of 
the Devil’s uses of instruments. 

The third part points out the weak- 
nesses of democratic life—how the 
mass can seek anonymity and lose re- 
sponsibility, placing the blame always 
elsewhere when it decides to serve 
evil. The fourth lists various gods we 
have raised up which are nothing but 
the Devil in various manifestations. 

In the last part, entitled “The Blue 
of Heaven,” de Rougemont makes an 
act of faith in the goodness of creation 
and the order of God with which we 
are to oppose the wiles and subtleties 
of Satan. 

Anyone who takes it upon himself 
to convince the modern world of the 
existence of a genuine Devil must have 
a great deal of courage, and it is evi- 
dent that the author is not lacking 
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here. But it is also necessary to be 
very clear and definite about how real 
you believe the Devil to be. De Rouge- 
mont goes on at some length to tell 
how real the Devil is, but comes to the 
confusing conclusions that he is a 
“real myth,” something belonging to 
“collective neurosis,” and that he is a 
personification we create to sum up 
all evil in order to unite it and make 
it understandable. 

Whether de Rougemont makes the 
Devil understandable, or even believ- 
able, is open to question, for the “real 
myth” moves among passages of a 
kind of poetry until at the end of the 
book the reader is almost bound to 
have some difficulty separating myth 
and poetry from Lucifer. 

REv. FRANCIS PHELAN, C.S.C. 


THE BEAT GENERATION 
AND THE ANGRY YOUNG MEN 

by Gene Feldman 

and Max Gartenberg 

Citadel. $4.50 
For THE CATHOLIC WORLD reader a 
striking fact about the men of The 
Beat Generation (the presumption 
here is that the audience of THE CaTH- 
OLIC WorRLD is not the Beat category, 
and the reasons for the presumption 
will be clear by the time you read this 
review) will be the knowledge that 
the idols of the group are, in the main, 
familiar Catholic figures. Baudelaire 
(shall we allow him in?), Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé, P. Emmanuel, D. Gascoyne, 
E. Gill, E. Mounier, D. Day, are the 
heroes, and amongst the enemy are 
listed such socialites as J. P. Mar- 
quand, T. S. Eliot, Jean Stafford, S. 
Maughan, V. S. Pritchett, W. Faulkner, 
I. A. Richards, J. C. Ransome, A. Tate, 
Randall Jarrell, and the beast who 
lives on the East Side of New York 
City by the name of Madison Avenue. 

Quite a list you must admit. The 
heroes are a most loveable lot. And 
the enemies are generally a tiresome 
bunch. Nothing could be more boring 
than a written dialogue between John 
Crowe Ransome and I. A. Richards, 
and the reason boredom would be the 
prevalent mood is because the two 
famed critics have lost contact with 
people: and they have lost contact be- 
cause they do not have sensitivity, and 
the clearest channel to sensitivity is 
through an acute perceptiveness. 
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That’s what the Beat writers would 
claim. If they stick to the thought- 
lines of their ensemble of heroes, you 
must concede they have a_ point. 
Every one of the heroes, whether 
Catholic, Jew or Protestant, speaks 
with a sense of personalism, and an 
awareness of the human and its mys- 
tery. The Beat claim that the enemies 
have lost, clouded, or shrouded man. 
The enemies are the O’Neills, the 
Faulkners, the Staffords. 

The particular book under review 
(an anthology of writers from the 
United States and England who appear 
to be different sides of the same coin, 
but who are in reality different coins) 
has an introduction that reads like an 
editorial from the New Yorker when 
it plays the Ivy League intellectual, 
and winds up with a criticism placing 
editors on God’s side, but misses the 
point of the entire action of the Beat 
ones. 

The section on the Angry Young Men 
of England leaves you unresponsive. 
Hopes rode high during the war that 
government-sponsored education and 
the spirit of democracy, engendered 
by riding in the life boats with dukes 
and taxi drivers, provided the am- 
munition to destroy class strata and 
social elites. The clerks and school 
teachers are still c’ rks and school 
teachers even though they went to col- 
lege and voted for labor. But Nagy is 
killed because he helped a revolution, 
and Moslems fight Christians on the 
street and life is a fragile and delicate 
flower lost in a week-end car accident, 
and the Angry Young Men become Bor- 
ing Young Men and Old-Fashioned 
Young Men as they cry over their lost 
dreams. The reader, admiring their 
writing ability, wishes the occasional 
flashes of recognition of the inner des- 
olation and horror of their own minds 
and hearts might become extended 
and filled out, and then the Angry 
Young Men would have a justified an- 
ger, and it would be directed toward 
themselves. 

However, the Beat sect is not all 
angelic. The majority of them write 
badly. Most of them are quite ignorant 
of the world in which they live, and 
they are even short on knowledge of 
the heroes they so charmingly write 
about. But, the Beat do want integrity, 
and they seek out voluntary poverty, 
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and atttractively insist on social dis- 
engagement in a time when human re- 
lations, group co-operation, manipula- 
tion of the masses, the cries of group 
understanding and togetherness are 
games played from eight to five at 
workshops, seminars, and executive 
conferences. The Beat do engage your 
interest and your sympathy even 
though some of their habits (about sex 
they have a Puritan view, and about 
narcotics they are naive) repell you. 

The book will give you a slight in- 
sight into the Beat Generation. But, if 
you are going to appreciate what it is 
getting at, you are going to have to dig 
deep into literary stalls and watch for 
the critics of the movements, such as 
Kenneth Rexroth, and the poets. A 
short story from this book, “Sunday 
Dinner in Brooklyn,” gives an ade- 
quate statement; but Kerouac, the man 
who wears the rosary around his neck, 
will leave you bewildered. You may 
get the impression that you have been 
through some of this before. You 
have. Eliot, before he became old, 
wrote about these concerns in Waste 
Land and The Hollow Men; Péguy and 
Bloy were at it around the turn of the 
century; and history is filled with 
similar statements. 

I think you understand why the 
Beat Generation doesn’t read THE 
CATHOLIC WorLb. If you are a steady 
reader of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, then 
I would suggest that you start track- 
ing down the men who talk about 
pads, squares, hipsters, coolness—and 
you might start with this anthology on 
The Beat Generation ard the Angry 
Young Men. 

Rev. NorMan J. O’Connor, C.S.P. 


MAN IN MODERN FICTION 

by Edmund Fuller 

Random House. $3.50 
Mr. Fuller’s small book is going to be 
as controversial as his publishers are 
hoping. Many critics and casual 
readers will feel that though it is 
valuable, it is not what it professes to 
be: a book of literary criticism. 

The author is advancing a philoso- 
phy of literature, not applying the 
techniques of the philosopher to lit- 
erature, but the philosophic attitude, 
proceeding from the premise that any 
criticism of art and literature must go 
beyond “how the artist expresses him- 
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self,” and examine the work of art in 
relation to the whole of reality. Such 
a view involves human values and 
value judgments, leading inevitably to 
a consideration of the artist’s image of 
man; his nature and his relationship 
to his God. Mr. Fuller feels that this 
is a premise from which every author, 
consciously or unconsciously, must 
proceed. His thesis is that many con- 
temporary writers have strayed from 
the “Judeo-Christian” concept of man 
as a “created being, imperfect but with 
immense possibilities of redemption 
and reconciliation with his Creator” 
to a debased view of him as “inher- 
ently evil, irresponsible, morally neu- 
ter, and beyond help.” “Men,” as one 
of James Jones’ characters phrases it, 
“are leading lives of desperate crap- 
piness.” 

Mr. Fuller develops most fully his 
dispute with fellow critic John Ald- 
ridge’s position that there are “no 


values nor great themes” to nourish 
the contemporary novelist. The author 
argues that, in perspective, the second 
cumplaint is but a symptom and effect 
of the first and only a realistic evalua- 


tion of man’s situation, a creature of 
free will suspended between eternal 
sanctification or damnation, can pro- 
vide the most human themes. The 
florescence of Greene’s, Mauriac’s and 
others’ magnificent work is the fruit of 
their definition of this “state”; and 
their concern with the anguish it 
brings to the individual only illus- 
trates that it is not the unavailability 
of great themes but thé lack of realiza- 
tion that these are the great themes 
which is the malaise of many contem- 
porary novelists. 

In subsequent chapters Fuller scru- 
tinizes, with a wit that effectively 
achieves understatement, the _  pro- 
longed and explicit sexual descrip- 
tions of Henry Miller, Algren, Mailer, 
Jones and Tennessee Williams. It is 
a phenomena he characterizes as 
“the New Compassion,” an attitude 
which denies allegiance to any valid 
moral code; and the prevalent unreal- 
istic, immature, and biological ap- 
proach to womanhood. 

Two final considerations, one an 
evaluation of James Joyce’s image of 
man, the other an investigation of two 
popular theories, “conformism” and 
“beat-ism” (as preached by Jack 
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Kerouac) deserve individual reviews. 
Concerning them, as well as the entire 
book, I would find it difficult to say 
which I admire more, Mr. Fuller’s 
courage to remain the objective critic 
while confronting “best sellers” and 
their publishers, or his capacity to 
assess, in a limited space, a situation 
in both depth and scope without fall- 
ing into oversimplification. The book 
has its defects, the most serious being 
the author’s inclination to condemn 
such writers as Tennessee Williams, 
Camus, and Philip Wylie on the sole 
basis of one or two inferior works. 
Man in Modern Fiction, neverthe- 
less, is invaluable as an example of 
that reputiated yet legitimate dimen- 
sion of literary criticism which goes 
beyond “stylistic” criteria to evaluate 
through the ultimate concern of man: 
human values. R. G. SCHERER. 


THUNDER IN THE DISTANCE: 
The Life of Pére Lebbe 
by Jacques Leclercq 
trans. by George Lamb 
Sheed & Ward. $5.00 
Since there is such a lack of effective 
literature on the apostolic vocation, 


this inspiring life of Pére Lebbe, apos- 
tle to modern China, fills a great need. 


The author, Canon Leclercq, heard 
Pére Lebbe speak when he was back 
from China for a time and caught the 
spark for this biography from the zeal- 
ous missionary himself. Though the 
author does not account for his 
sources in detail, he testifies that he 
has searched through firsthand rec- 
ords and much correspondence. The 
fullness of the portrait of Pére Lebbe 
reflects this research. 

Pére Lebbe’s apostolic dream was to 
see established in China a hierarchy of 
native bishops who could hasten and 
solidify the conversion of the nation 
to Catholicism. This ideal met with 
set-backs chiefly from the spirit of na- 
tionalism often masked under zeal for 
the house of God and the virtue of 
patriotism. Pére Lebbe himself shapes 
the situation and the events by means 
of heroic and greatly-tried obedience 
harmonized with an active determina- 
tion to do all that was possible to bring 
about a state of affairs that would 
work to the spiritual benefit of China. 

The story is good narrative and pro- 
vides excellent and stimulating read- 
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ing. The account is illuminated with 
a tone of strict honesty. The author 
sets down with tolerance and incisive- 
ness the several sides of the situation 
that tended to slow up and make pain- 
ful the achievement of Pére Lebbe’s 
dream. Among these were the self-sat- 
isfaction of mission societies that were 
unaware of their own ineffectiveness; 
the complacency of some well-mean- 
ing clergymen who assumed that they 
were doing all along what the great 
encyclical on the missions, Maximum 
Illud, called for by way of significant 
change; and the inevitable human 
weaknesses and mixed motives of still 
other persons involved in the dramatic 
events. 

The book seems to demonstrate the 
maturing of the apostle and the laws 
of an effective apostolate. The biog- 
rapher remarks. that the account does 
indeed unfold like an orthodox spir- 
itual treatise. Indeed, if Pére Lebbe is 
not a saint, he is at least of the stuff 
of which saints are made, the author 
concludes. 

This story should inspire and even 
instruct all those interested in the 
significant projects of Catholic Action 
as well as in the great missionary en- 
deavors of the Church. It will appeal 
strongly for its contemporary aspect, 
as one hears a word from the present 
auxiliary bishop of Malines, Arch- 
bishop Suenens, and watches an event 
in which Generalissmo Chiang Kai- 
shek figures. For those who mourn the 
loss of the concept of the heroic in 
modern literature the book will be a 
solace. For those who wish to study 
some of the conditions and chances 
for sanctity amongst today’s problems 
the book will offer ample stimulus. 

Sister RiTAMARY, C.H.M. 


PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

by Mircea Eliade 

Sheed & Ward. $6.50 
This is a detailed treatment of the 
many ways in which the sacred mani- 
fests itself. These ways or patterns 
are various and many. The sky and 
sky gods, waters and water symbolism, 
earth, woman and fertility, vegetation 
and sacred time are among these pat- 
terns. Each is illustrated with a wealth 
of examples drawn from religion 
everywhere. 
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Dr. Eliade insists that these hiero- 
phanies can be understood only if 
they are studied as religious, not as 
manifesting a sociological, psycho- 
logical, economic, or some other drive. 
Especially interesting is his view of 
the omnipresence of a primitive high 
god—a sky god who has the charac- 
teristics of an omnipotent creator. He 
discards the hypothesis of an evolu- 
tion from lower to higher forms of 
religion. “Such an evolutionist hy- 
pothesis might have been possible a 
few generations ago but is now com- 
pletely impossible.” Rather one might 
say that we are observing a “progres- 
sive descent of the sacred into the con- 
crete.” The higher notions of the di- 
vinity becoming overlaid with less 
lofty concepts, or else largely by- 
passed for more vivid and tangible 
religious forms. 

It is valuable to have a scholarly and 
modern work in English in this field 
of study in which it is difficult to find 
work acceptable to Catholics. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to Dr. Eliade for 
writing, and to Rosemary Sheed for 
translating this notable piece of 
scholarship. 

Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


TURGENEV’S LITERARY 
REMINISCENCES 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.00 
Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of this first English translation of Tur- 
genev’s Literary Reminiscences is the 
sixty-page prefatory essay by Edmund 
Wilson tracing recurrent motifs in the 
writer’s work and their probable 
sources in his troubled life. The trans- 
lator, David Magarschack, has also 
provided a full introduction, more 
directly concerned with the reminis- 
cences themselves, so that the reader 
is literally one-third of the way 
through the book before reaching the 
words of Turgenev. 

In spite of the two introductions 
several of these thirteen sketches, par- 
ticularly the first ones, assume such 
detailed knowledge of the nineteenth- 
century Russian scene that any one 
less than expert in the field may well 
find himself going down for the third 
time in a sea of unfamiliar names. 
What, for instance, is a twentieth- 
century American to make of a sen- 
tence like this? “These names, which 
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I was loath to mention at the time, will 
probably occur to every reader—the 
names of Marlinsky, Kukolnik, Zag- 
osin, Benediktov, Bryulov, Karatygin, 
etc.” What of the reader to whom 
they do not occur, and to whom no 
further explanation is given either by 
Turgenev or the translator? 

To be sure, Turgenev at one time 
or another also met practically every 
other Russian writer whose name is 
known to the Western world—Push- 
kin, Gogol, Tolstoy, to name the most 
famous—but more often than not the 
encounter was so brief and casual as 
to disappoint him, and consequently 
the reader. What is given in most 
cases is a highly graphic word picture 
of the man with all his idiosyncrasies 
and mannerisms rather than any reve- 
lation of his ideas. 

The later sketches, less concerned 
with literary name-dropping, seem of 
more general interest. These include 
the author’s bewildered but patient re- 
action to the raging controversies 
started by his novel, Fathers and Sons; 
a vivid account of a fire at sea and an- 
other of the execution of a French 
criminal, and two charming little 
pieces about his experiences as a too 
tender-hearted hunter. The final im- 
pression left is less of Turgenev the 
literary man, embroiled in long-forgot- 
ten feuds that once rocked the samo- 
vars in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
than of Turgenev as a pleasant, mod- 
est human being with a remarkable 
gift for recording significant physical 
detail. Roger B. Doo.tey, PxH.D. 


THE RISEN CHRIST 

by Caryll Houselander 

Sheed & Ward. $2.75 
It is difficult to review a book by 
Caryll Houselander. I think the reason 
is that she is essentially a poet and 
one should quote rather than review a 
poet. Her writing is always so fresh, 
so remarkably distilled that anything 
one attempts to say about it seems 
stale and diluted. Yet I would not 
give the impression that her thought 
is fragile and evanescent, a sort of 
dewy web that disintegrates when the 
sunlight hits it. Rather it is spun. 
strong steel —shining stuff that re- 
flects the lights and tempering of her 
prayer-life. The Risen Christ is the 
distillation of her meditations on the 
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forty days following the Passion of 
Christ. 

“It is a great part of our Christ-life,” 
she says, “to increase joy in the world, 
just as it is. First of all in our own 
lives, for joy must be a reality, some- 
thing as deep and still and pure as 
water in a hidden well, under ground. 
The forced smile of the amateur Chris- 
tian is a blasphemy.” 

Just analyze that short passage and 
you capture the realism of this writer. 
The hard, bloody facts of life she faced 
in the Passion of Christ without flinch- 
ing. She faced them in her own life 
and in the lives of suffering humanity 
around her, but with the same realistic 
insight she faced the beauty and joy 
which Christ brought back to the 
world when He rose from the dark 
tomb on Easter morning. Test her 
writing for reality against writhings 
and groanings of those angry men, 
the existentialists. The latter become 
as pettish fairy story writers. 

And so, though her vision is fresh 
and candid, it is the traditional vision 
of Christian spirituality which sees 
the blood-stained face of Christ mir- 
rored in the taut faces of the world 
and knows that tomorrow those faces 
will radiate the light of the Risen 
Christ. Caryll Houselander knew this 
infallibly here on earth as she has 
known it full-face to God for the short 
eternity since October 12th, 1954 when 
she died to rise again. The Risen 
Christ is one of the most beautiful of 
her books, a gem that should be treas- 
ured by an ever-widening circle of 
readers. 

Monsignor Ronald Knox comment- 
ing on her death had this to say: 
“How wide her influence was, 1 have 
no means of telling. But we who have 
felt it are asking God to grant her, in 
that new life, the peace she gave us 
here. Not with long faces though; 
she would not like that.” 

Rev. ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


ERIKA AND THE KING 

by Erika Leuchtag 

Coward-McCann,. $3.95 
Erika and the King is the remarkable 
story of a German-born physiothera- 
pist’s adventures in exotic Nepal. 
Exotic indeed, with heady perfumes 
and lush flowers, with exquisitely- 
mannered aristocrats, gentle peasants, 
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and fierce gods. All seem as unreal as 
the conspiracy set afoot by Erika 
through which the King ultimately 
crushed his enemies and reached 
power. Actually it all happened; but 
what it signifies is not clear. 

Miss Leuchtag writes as a devoted 
apologist for the late King, but some- 
how she makes no attempt to evaluate 
her or his adventures in political, 
moral or spiritual terms. Perhaps we 
should be satisfied with a smoothly- 
written and fascinating tale. 

RUTH AMES, 


EMILY BRONTE, 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL PORTRAIT 

by Norma Crandall 

Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.00 
To the ever-growing volume of bio- 
graphical material on the endlessly 
fascinating Bronté family, Norma 
Crandall has contributed what she 
terms a psychological portrait of 
Emily. Unfortunately, despite an ap- 
pended bibliography that includes all 
previous Brontean scholarship, little 
or no new insight is afforded into 
Emily’s strangely enigmatic personal- 
ity. All contemporary observers es- 
sentially agree with Charlotte Bronté’s 
account of her sister as withdrawn, 
moody, unpredictable and even per- 
verse in her determination to go her 
own way. Her stubborn refusal to see 
a doctor until too late, to cite the most 
extreme example, would seem to make 
her responsible for her own early 
death. 

According to Miss Crandall’s inter- 
pretation (which is by no means new 
or original) the dominant relationship 
in Emily’s life,the one which provided 
the basis for all the tortured emotions 
of Wuthering Heights, was her love for 
her spoiled self-doomed brother, Bran- 
well The now familiar question of 
whether at any point this crossed the 
border into incest is momentarily 
raised but left precisely where it was 
found for lack of any direct evidence 
but the possible implications of some 
of Emily’s Gondal poems. It seems 
certain, at any rate, that the brother- 
sister companionship in childhood in- 
spired the childhood love, at first only 
familial, between Cathy and Heathcliff 
in Wuthering Heights. 

For the most part Miss Crandall is 
so cautious in her inferences as to be 
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safe from any charge of groundless 
conjecture. At times, however, in her 
eagerness to exalt the Brontés as the 
first deeply psychological novelists, 
she underrates their predecessors, as 
when she is led into stating that Jane 
Austen’s characters were only types. 
RoGER B. DooLey, PH.D. 


HOLY PAGANS 
by Jean Daniélou 
Helicon Press. $3.00 

The aim of this short book is to restore 
to their place in Christian thought cer- 
tain holy persons of the Old Testa- 
ment who belonged to neither the race 
nor the religion of Abraham. These 
almost forgotten saints came under 
neither the Old nor the New Cove- 
nants. They were, therefore, pagan 
saints. Pére Daniélou points out that 
there is no grace nor salvation other 
than that purchased by Christ and dis- 
tributed through the veins and arteries 
of his Mystical Body. These pagans, 
therefore, since holy, were invisible 
members of the visible Church. But is 
not faith in Christ necessary for holi- 
ness and, indeed, salvation? Pére 


Daniélou quotes St. Thomas to the ef- 


fect that “belief in Providence in- 
cludes all the temporal dispensations 
of God in view of man’s salvation. ... 
They were not saved without faith in 
the Mediator: for, though they had not 
explicit faith, nevertheless they had im- 
plicit faith in divine Providence, be- 
lieving God to be the liberator of men 
in such ways as pleased Him.” They 
had explicit faith in a Cosmic Revela- 
tion and Covenant, which implied 
what was to be explicitly detailed in 
the Old and, later, the New Covenants. 
This Cosmic Covenant is none other 
than God revealing Himself through 
the things He has created. 

Having introduced the theology of 
the salvation of holy pagans, Pére 
Daniélou then takes up his saints one 
by one, examining them in the light 
of Scripture, the liturgy, and the Fa- 
thers, treating in turn Abel, Henoch, 
Danel, Noe, Job, Melchisedech, and the 
Queen of Saba. Danel, mentioned in 
Ezechiel 14: 12-20, has been distin- 
guished by modern scholars from the 
prophet Daniel. He is believed to have 
been a Phoenician ruler. It is matter 
for mild surprise that the people of 
Nineve are not mentioned with the 
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Queen of Saba, for they appear with 
her in the same context in the twelfth 
chapter of St. Matthew and would have 
been very much to the point—a pagan 
people to whom God’s prophet, Jonas, 
preached repentance. There is more 
material on Job than any of the rest. 
A new light is shed on him by pointing 
out that it is not so much the patience 
as the righteousness and piety of the 
Idumean patriarch that were outstand- 
ing. Perhaps more than any, the mys- 
terious figuré of Melchisedech de- 
serves attention. He flashes briefly 
into view in Scripture (Genesis, Psalm 
109), and in the elaborations devoted 
to him in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
But Christian piety has always seen in 
him one of the most pregnant types of 
the Eternal High Priest, and has as 
such enshrined him in the liturgy. 

All these pagan saints are interest- 
ing. And if we now have greater saints 
to ponder upon, saints of the New 
Covenant, we can, nevertheless, find 
food for thought and instruction in 
these holy men of a Cosmic Covenant 
and religion. 

Rev. HENry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


THE SAINTS AND OUR CHILDREN 
by Mary Reed Newland 
Kenedy. $3.95 

Mary Reed Newland has written an- 
other excellent book, both interesting 
and useful. Here she attempts to inspire 
her readers with the hope of making 
the stories of the saints effective in the 
lives of their children. Her saints are 
well-chosen, including the Patriarch 
Abraham, John Bosco, Dominic Savio, 
Maria Goretti, Bernadette Soubirous, 
Thérése of Lisieux. With each Mrs. 
Newland dwells especially on early 
environment in the belief that the 
basic disciplines and virtues taught at 
home were the preparation for sanc- 
tity. As she tells it, St. Thérése comes 
very close to most of our American 
children, for she was sheltered, loved, 
and admired; yet she was as ready to 
accept God’s invitation to suffer lov- 
ingly as those brought up in a harsher 
school. There are also short stories 
of saints “to help parents impress par- 
ticular virtues,” and selected passages 
of advice to parents from such authori- 
ties as St. Thomas More. Parent-read- 
ers will of course continue to vary in 
the degree of zeal with which they at- 
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tempt to make saints of their children. 
But even those who find some of Mrs. 
Newland’s counsels extreme will also 
find many helpful hints in her stories 
and maxims. 

RutH M. AMEs. 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE 

by Vilma G. Little 

Kenedy. $3.00 
Living with the breviary for fifty 
years, classroom experience’ with 
Church music, liturgy and Church 
Latin qualify Vilma G. Little, a lay- 
woman, to write “on the meaning and 
use of the divine office.” As she states 
it, her task is simple: to answer the 
need for “a clear and straightforward 
exposition of the subject that will ini- 
tiate the newcomer into the meaning 
of the office and at the same time pro- 
vide directions for its use.” This she 
does with grace and inspiration. 

The first section of the book on the 
history and development of the brevi- 
ary is excellent reading both for the 
beginner and for the seasoned, or per- 
haps stale, clerical veteran. The treat- 
ment is clear, meaty and brief. 

The directions on the actual recita- 
tion of the breviary are about as clear 
as any instruction could be, even with 
the recent simplification. The ap- 
proach is for the layman and so many 
of the minute rubrics are treated as 
such. 

The author’s thought on the beauty 
of the psalms and the breviary as pri- 
vate prayer is especially rich. And 
she shows how the nourishing diet of 
liturgical prayer can develop personal 
prayer-life. After all, for centuries 
saints were weaned from the divine 
office to contemplation. Furthermore, 
the psalms and prayers of the breviary 
were written for sinners by sinners; 
they are meant to lead a frail man 
to an all-powerful, all-loving God. The 
breviary, she explains, is a prayer for 
the Mystical Body, for both clerical 
and lay members. But the breviary 
does involve time and effort. 

In addition to a fervent defense and 
explanation of the breviary there is 
a devotional yet scholarly treatment 
of the liturgical cycle and psalmody. 
At times the treatment presupposes 
familiarity with the breviary but, on 
the whole, both cleric and layman 
could read the book with profit, inter- 
est and minimum effort. 


Rev. GeorGe S. NaGte, C.S.P. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOK: Its His- 
tory and Production, by David Diringer 
(Philosophical Library. $25.00). The 
subject of medieval book production 
may be a very specialized area for 
the research scholar and _ historian, 
but this work by a highly competent 
authority in the field will serve to en- 
lighten the cultured layman whose 
fields of interest are many and varied. 

The history of book publishing it- 
self, as this one particular branch in- 
dicates, reflects the culture and devel- 
opment of man’s intellectual, artistic 
and social life throwgh the centuries. 
Most of us may be aware only to a 
limited degree of the significance of 
the Linisfarn Gospels, the Book of 
Kells and other discoveries, as part of 
the treasury of illuminated books as- 
sociated with the propagation and 
preservation of the faith by the patient 
efforts of devout religious in past cen- 
turies. Dr. Diringer modestly dis- 
claims a “definitive” work, but the 
present volume attests to the wide 
scholarship and research behind this 
synthesis of knowledge of many peo- 
ple and eras of life. His erudition 
covers broad areas, from Far Eastern. 
Amerindian, Indian, Semitic, Classical 
and Arabic studies to Egyptian, Greek, 
Byzantine, Christian Slavonic, Armen- 
ian, and Coptic periods. Contributions 
from many schools—Carolingian, Wiss, 
German, English, Gothic, Italian, Ren- 
aissance, etc., are included. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with a wealth of black 
and white illustrations as well as color 
reproductions, the volume is hand- 
some proof of its fine scholarship. 

THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS: A Con- 
cise Biographical Dictionary, edited by 
John Coulson (Hawthorn. $12.95). 
This is an impressive and beautifully 
produced volume reflecting the high 
standard of scholarship and writing of 
many distinguished contributors — 
historians, novelists, scientists, psy- 
chiatrists —including Rev. Francis 
Courtney, SJ., Dom Bede Griffiths, 
Christopher Hollis, Sir Arnold Lunn, 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., Lancelot 
Sheppard, and a host of others. 

There are 2,223 entries on the lives 
of the saints, 16 pages of full color il- 
lustrations as well as 160 pages of 
black and white reproductions repre- 
senting many forms and periods of art 
from Byzantine to modern. As the 
editor has pointed out, “This is as 
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much a book to browse through as to 
consult. It is not a mere catalogue of 
dates and facts.” The contributors 
have selected salient facts, entertain- 
ing events and inspiring information 
and presented them succintly in skill- 
ed manner. The Lives of the Saints re- 
veals the meaning of sanctity in the 
many facets of the complex, colorful 
lives and personalities of the saints. 
The simplicity of arrangement and the 
liturgical calendar of feast days en- 
hance its value as a reference work 
as well as an ideal gift. 

THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
TREASURY, edited by Herman Hage- 
dorn (Putnam. $6.00). As the title in- 
dicates, this is a many-sided book. It 
comes from an author who explored 
every nook and corner of the subject 
on which he writes, familiarizing him- 
self with the works of the man he is 
writing about. To a generation not 
sufficiently acquainted with “Teddy,” 
these more than 300 pages come as a 
sort of revelation not only of the amaz- 
ing span of T. R.’s interests, but also 
of his genius in an almost bewildering 
number of fields. A self-portrait com- 
piled from his own writings, it forms 
one of the great man’s best bequests to 
posterity. Young America—and per- 
haps middle-aged America too—would 
do well to read a few pages of it from 
time to time, so that they may not for- 
get the rare combination of gifts which 
contributed to the making of this typi- 
cal American. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MAINE, 
by William Leo Lucey, S.J. (Marshall 
Jones. $3.95). This interesting history 
goes back almost two and a half cen- 
turies before the founding of the first 
diocese in Maine in 1855. Some readers 
will learn for the first time that the 
second bishop of Portland, James Au- 
gustine Heady, appointed in 1875, was 
the son of a Georgian planter of Irish 
birth and a Mulatto mother who was 
legally a slave. 

The chapter on notable converts 
which devotes several pages to the 
Paulist Father Woodman, a member 
of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, strangely names him “Charles” 
instead of “Clarence,” the name given 
not only in the register of the Paulist 
Fathers, but also in the records of the 
General Theological Seminary and of 
Trinity College. 
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